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your life 


It’s a whole new life. And here to make things a little easier is the affordable new Sienna. A roomy, 
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versatile minivan with front-wheel drive and hefty V6 power. You'll soon find out that it’s the 
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best ally a parent can have. So prepare yourself. Ready or not, life will never be the same. 
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What does “urgent” mean to you? Does it mean just 





getting there the next day? Or does it mean getting 
there on the next flight? At UPS we understand that 
different people have different definitions of the word 
“urgent.” Which is why we have an array of express 
delivery options. All guaranteed’ Across the U.S. And 
with UPS, you only pay for the distance your package 
actually travels. We even provide immediate tracking 
and delivery confirmation. So give us a call he 
at 1-800-PICK-UPS or access us on the 

Internet at www.ups.com. We'll get right on it. 
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Standoff at “Roby Ridge” 


As militiamen cheer her on, one woman holds off Illinois state troopers 


HE TOWN OF ROBY IS A STRANGELY IDYLLIC PLACE FOR 

a siege. Nevertheless, as acres of corn and soybean have 

been undulating in the fall breeze, and as birch, maple 

and oak have been turning their autumnal colors, 
Shirley Allen, 51, has been facing down the law for the past 
month, On Sept. 22, Christian County sheriffs deputies 
knocked on the door of her two-bedroom farmhouse to serve 
her with a court order for psychiatric evaluation. She met 
them with a 12-gauge bolt-action shotgun. They backed off 
and set up the siege. 

Her family had been worried about Allen ever since she 
lost her husband to pancreatic can- 
cer in 1989, “For some reason,” says 
her brother Byron Dugger, 49, “she 
couldn’t get over it.” At times she 
would call her brother to say that 
things had been _ inexplicably 
moved around in her house and 
that helicopters were spying on 
her. When Allen’s mother and two 
of her sisters tried on Labor Day to 
check in on her, she refused to let 
them in. When a longtime friend 
and neighbor tried to intervene to 
help them, she threatened to blow 
his head off. The family asked the 
local district attorney for help. The 
sheriffs office acted. 

The locals now call the predica- 
ment “Roby Ridge,” referring to 
the deadly FB1 showdown with 
white separatist turned militia icon 
Randy Weaver in Ruby Ridge, Ida- 
ho. In fact, the Illinois siege has be- 
come a rallying point for militia 
types from as far away as Nevada. 
The police find nothing funny 
about Roby Ridge. They do not 
want the pun to stick. 

At first the sheriffs deputies lobbed a tear-gas canister 
into the house. But Allen was prepared. The former nurse 
had apparently covered herself with petroleum jelly anda 
wet towel to prevent the skin irritation that comes with the 
gas. Then they tried to stun Allen by firing some beanbag-like 
projectiles at her, but she was ready for that too, having ar- 
mored herself in several layers of clothing. The gathering 
crowd of militiamen stand in awe and see her expertise as 
proof of a survivalist sensibility. Says Glad Hall, president of 
the Southern Illinois Patriots League: “She is good.” 

The police have blared classical music and Barry Manilow 
tunes to soothe her. They have also cut off the electricity and 
the water supply—all to little effect. Neighbors have told po- 
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lice that Allen frequently canned food and stored bottled wa- 
ter because the well on her property had run dry. “We con- 
sidered sending in a stray dog,” says Terrance Gainer, direc- 
tor of the Illinois State Police, hoping that would distract her 
and calm her down. But then the police learned that she was 
not particularly partial to pets. Says Gainer: “If she’d just give 
me five minutes, I could talk her out. But she refuses to talk.” 

So the police are staying out of sight, keeping tabs on her 
from a distance to give her a chance to resume a normal, un- 
armed routine. They think they are making progress. On 
Day 23 they spotted a dust mop being shaken out a window. 
“At least she’s cleaning house,” says 
Gainer. And on Day 24, Allen poked 
her head out the window and 
briefly ventured out on her deck. 

The police, meanwhile, have 
had a measure of success handling 
the militia throng—or at least divid- 
ing them. Gainer met with J.J. John- 
son, a former militia leader from 
Las Vegas, and Jack McLamb, the 
former Phoenix, Ariz., cop who 
helped negotiate the end to Ruby 
Ridge. The two had flown in to 
protest the police barricade. Gainer 
apparently impressed them. At a 
“Free Shirley Allen” rally attended 
by 200 protesters, Johnson and 
McLamb remarked that the police 
were doing a fairly good job, a con- 
cession that promptly brought jeers 
from the crowd. Said a machete- 
bearing visitor: “McLamb is a Tro- 
jan,” using a common militia term 
for traitor. “There are some people 
who will not accept the truth or the 
facts,” says Gainer of the protesters. 
He attributes his success with John- 
son and McLamb to a fashionable 
current in police ideology. “If community policing has 
taught us anything, it’s communication.” 

As the standoff wears on, some locals are wearying. It 
has already cost about $450,000, a figure greater than the 
amount spent by state police on the Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago last year. A few critics note that it 
would have been cheaper and easier to storm Allen’s farm, 
or just shoot back at her when she fired off two shots at the 
police. “It would have been justifiable,” says Gainer, but he 
argues that it would open the police to the common criticism 
of moving too aggressively. “Bottom line,” he says, “every- 
body has to be patient in this. I've never been forced to put 
a price on a save.” And so the surreal siege goes on. a 
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She remembers the “olden” days. 
Before color television. 

Her 20-year-old remembers the “olden” days. 
Before the VCR. 

Her 10-year-old remembers the “olden” days. 
Before the CD-ROM. 

Her four-year-old will remember the “olden” 


days, too. But before what? 
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and fantasy... 


hell Kepler (General 

Hospital's mischievous 
nurse Amy Vining) has long 
been admired for her unique 
and sensuous fashions — 
lacy, flowing, and above all, 
feminine. In her new book, 
MAKE FASHION MAGIC, 
Shell shares her step-by-step 
instructions and no-sew 
techniques to turn dull cloth- 
ing into something simply 
extraordinary. 


Available at 
bookstores everywhere 
or call 1-800-884-3935 


Oxn P.O. Box 2463 
t . Birmingham, AL 45201 
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PORTS ILLUSTRATED FOR KIDS 
magazine inspires kids who love 
sports to love reading. 






SAVE OVER 



















EVERY ISSUE IS PACKED WITH 
GREAT STUFF KIDS WANT: 


* Stories and sports tips from their 
favorite athletes & teams 

* Spectacular action photos 

* Challenging games, fun contests 


See for yourself why millions of boys 
and girls ages 8-to-14 cheer for 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED FOR KIDS. 
Call now for your FREE PREVIEW 
ISSUE. Try it—risk free! If your 
child likes it, pay only $27.95 and 
get 11 more issues (12 in all). 

Or return the bill marked “cancel” 













TO GET YOUR FREE PREVIEW ISSUE 


Call Toll Free: 
1-800-522-6472 


CHECK US OUT ON THE WEB AT 








Chuck Bowen 
Pelham, Ga. 


THE U.S. WAS FOUNDED ON THE VERY 
same principles and beliefs that men in 
the Promise Keepers movement hold 
true today [NaTION, Oct. 6]. They recog- 
nize the need for strong male role mod- 
els. These fathers and leaders have 
stepped forward to reintroduce our 
morally bankrupt nation to God. 
Stephanie Smith 
Sacramento, Calif. 


WHILE I APPLAUD THE PROMISE KEEPERS’ 
vows to mend their ways through 
penance, responsibility and religion, I 
cannot help feeling that this “boys’ club” 
is merely a smoke screen for an effort to 
gain dangerous power over others. What 
would happen if these men kept their 
promises of love, respect and commit- 
ment toward loved ones without the bur- 
den of being “in command”? | find it 
frightening, yet sad, that they cannot 
separate love from power. 

Janis Babcock 

Danville, Calif. 


YOUR REPORT SAID THE PROMISE KEEPERS 
seem “to avoid terms like integration and 
equality, instead advocating the fuzzier 
reconciliation.” In case you haven't 
noticed, civil rights legislation hasn't 
ended racial hatred and inequality in our 
country. Reconciliation has to do with 
acknowledging wrong attitudes and 
actions and righting them; it has to do 
with healing, not legislation or formulas. 
For heaven’s sake, give it a chance! 
Marilyn Martin 
Tucson, Ariz. 


WOULD TO GOD THAT BILL CLINTON JOIN 
the Promise Keepers! 

Jackie Barth 

Ocala, Fla 


NO GROUP SHOULD HAVE SOLE PROPRI- 
etorship over “taking responsibility” for 
our world. History has shown that this 
formula inevitably leads to others’ ending 
up ignored, oppressed—or worse. The 
Promise Keepers display newfound zeal | 
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God of Our Fathers 
6¢ If we are so neurotic that we find 
a group as positive as the Promise 
Keepers a threat, perhaps we should 
keep an eye on the Boy Scouts! 99 











| in taking charge, but since prebiblical 

days women, with their minds, imagina- 

tion and participation, have been helping 

our society thrive. Let's not assume fail- 
ure when women lead. 

Rebecca Bermudez 

Los Angeles 


1 SKEPTICALLY ATTENDED THE PROMISE 

Keepers rally in Washington, and was 

genuinely moved by the sincerity, hon- 
esty and contrition of the men I met. 

Joe Dickson 

Cazenovia, N.Y. 


THOSE OF US WHO HAVE COME FROM POOR 
or dysfunctional families and made it 
don’t need to be part of a slobbering, self- 
pitying mob to validate ourselves. Come 
on, men, you should recognize the one 
consistent theme of the Promise Keepers 
and other evangelistic movements: give 
your time and resources. It’s the money, 
man. Wake up! 
Richard Stephens 
Fountain Hills, Ariz. 


YOUR COVER ASKS,“SHOULD THEY BE 
cheered—or feared?” Neither. A move- 
ment like the Promise Keepers, whose 
attendance has grown in six years from 
4,200 to 1.1 million, is a fad. Like every 
fad based on emotion and superstition, it 
will, in time, disappear. The answer to 
your question: Ignore them! 
Forrest G. Wood 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


| APPLAUD ANYONE WHO CONVERTS FROM 

irresponsible actions to responsible ones, 

but I don’t think such a conversion enti- 
tles a person to a claim on leadership. 

Michael J. Fleissner 

Milwaukee, Wis 


AT FIRST I DIDN’T WANT TO GO TO WASH- 
ington with the Promise Keepers. But 
my wife asked me to go. On a chartered 
bus with 30 other guys, I learned that 
many of their wives, sisters and mothers- 
in-law wanted them to attend. When 
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Trustworthy. Reliable. Friendly. 


Trustworthy. Reliable. Friendly. 


Aficio series from Ricoh. A machine you 
easy to use. It copies, penis: 


seitscch 10 desi abd eciwobigy ccs clawed -needs. Wewre ficio™ 
dedicated to creating solutions that make complex tasks easy, and routine 9 Y RICOH 


jobs effortless. And as pioneers of digital imaging, we are at the forefront of simplifying 
the never-ending complexities your business must face now, and into the future. Take a look 
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Simple solutions. Based on human needs. 


For more information about the Aficio series, contact 1-800-63-RICOH or visit our home page at www.ricoh-usa.com 
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Lumina LTZ 





Just because you Vv e got kids doesn’t mean you ve got to drive a car that screams parent- 
hood. Not when you can drive a u hevy Lumina |. 1 Z. Dure, it takes care of the kids. The 
fact is, no six-passenger car in its class* offers you as many safety features for the money 
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ood Incognito. 





On top of that, Lumina LTZ also looks after you. It's designed to perform and look like the car 
you'd have driven before you needed four doors and room for ev eryone and their stuff. And now 


that you do, well, Lumina LTZ just gives you one less thing to worry about. 


Genuine Chevrolet yy 
The Cars More Americans Trust. 












ASD ere ee A 
feminists cast aspersions about “male | 
supremacy” on the Promise Keepers, 
please keep in mind that it is, in a real 


's most Ombitious and satisfying albums sense, a women’s movement as well. 
= Robert Hilbum, Los Angeles Time Women hope that when their men 
return home, they will be more attentive 
beautiful singing that sharpens Ms lang’ $ to their needs and better able to love 
image @& POP music's smartest post-modern torch singer.” their families. I know I was. 


Paul Kortepeter 
Bloomington, Ind. 


~ Stephen Holden, New York Times 


One can only look forward to the next 40 years of k.d. lang’s career.” 
- Blisabeth Vincenteli, Rolling Stone Population and Mother Teresa 
THE LETTER YOU PUBLISHED FROM BILL 
Isbister, director of Too Many People ... 
Too Little Earth! [Lerrers, Oct. 6], crit- 
icized Mother Teresa and stated that 
“overpopulation is literally greed per- 
sonified.” I contend that overpopulation 
is ignorance and poverty personified. 
These two things do not spell greed. If 
see her on four: we can stamp out ignorance and pover- 
: ty, overpopulation will be eliminated 
naturally. Mother Teresa is one of the 
( best examples to follow. Who better 
1a, € understood these harsh realities? 
Nas 4 JoAnn D. Curcio 


San Diego, CA j : e 
Dallas, TX Cos Cob, Conn. 


Admit that you are powerless. 


WE SPEND SO MUCH TIME PRAISING THE 
work of so-called humanitarians like 
Mother Teresa, and refuse to see that 
there would be no need for their help if 
human-population growth were in check. 
be When population exceeds resources, | 
Chicago, It : S 
janati OH the result is hunger, poverty, crime and 
etme) many other ills. True humanitarianism 
Detroit, Mi means reducing births worldwide so 
that there is enough of everything to 
go around. 
Joanna Hathcock 
Hartford, Ariz. 


DESPITE WHAT ISBISTER SEEMS TO THINK, 

Mother Teresa was working toward pop- 

ulation control. Her only condition was 

that it had to be done within the tenets of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Virginia A. Franceschi 

Berwyn, Ill. 


Here Comes K Martha 


DO PEOPLE WHO SHOP AT K MART KNOW 
what a drummel drill is [BusiINgss, 
Oct. 6]? Or a mandoline? Do they use 
these esoteric devices? Do they eat 
quinces regularly? I am amazed that life- 
style guru Martha Stewart thinks she can 
transform K Mart discount stores by cap- | 
italizing on her ideas for home decorat- | 
ing and cooking elaborate meals. Surely 
her success is due to her ability to sell a 
dream (not products) to thousands of 
would-be Marthas. Sure, we'd like to do 
all of the “good things” she tells us about, 
but those of us who shop at K Mart can’t 
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Your family’s “4&4 2 


good health is one call away. 


Call 1-800-COLUMBIA to start 
your family on a journey into a 
healthier world... with books, videos 
and interactive CD-ROM computer 
programs. There’s A.D.A.M., The 
Inside Story, a virtual tour of the 
human body. Or choose 9-Month 
Miracle -- a multimedia experience 
from conception to birth. Call today 
for your catalog of more than 
40 health-related products from 
Columbia/HCA Healthcare 
Corporation, the nation’s largest 
healthcare provider. 

© COLUMBIA/HCA 

Healthcare Corporation 
Mention this ad when ordering 
$40 or more of merchandise 
and get a FREE video: 
Home Safe, Not Sorry! A Parent’s 
Guide to a Child-Safe Home 


While supplies last. Limited quanti 
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TIME-OFFERS 
NOLLVIN YONI 


Step up toa 
new experience in 
home theater. 


Hear the Bose” Lifestyle® 12 


home theater system. 
1-800-444-BOSE Ext. 419 

me / 1 Le 

Better sound through research 











SO, Jou never 
make 
mistakes? 





BEING BETTER HAT WE'RE ALL ABO! 


http://www.pentel-usa.com 














..-of you to ask our 
experts to please, please | 
explain the difference 
between financing and 
leasing a new GM car 
or truck. | 

Hey, who else to call but 


FINANCIAL SERVICES | 
Chevrolet 
Pontiace GMC Buick 
Oldsmobile* Cadillac 











You don’t have 


to leave your 
own couritry to 


find third-world 





Just travel along the hillsides and 
down through the valleys where the 
Appalachian coal mines have been 
shut down. Sad, hungry faces of little 
children, like Amy’s, will haunt you. 

For just $21a month, shes 
Children, Inc., you can sponsor a pl 


or boy in desperate need. You can help 

provide food, warm clothes, health 

care, school needs. And maybe a 

toy or two. And we'll send you your 

child’s story, address and picture. 
Write or call, but please, don’t look 

the other way. 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept. T11A7, Richmond, Va.23220 USA 


L} Lwish to sponsor a C) boy, QJ girl, in 
C)Asia, () Latin America, J Middle East, 
LJ) Africa, USA, (Greatest need. 

() Iwill give $21 a Month ($252 a yeu) 
Enclosed is my gift fora full year CJ, the 
first month (). Please send me the child’s 
name, story, address and picture. 


(} can’t sponsor, but I will help $ —__ 


() Please send me further information. 








Adbre 





& Seve Zp 
() Check (J Am. Express (_) Visa (} MasterCard 








1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN,INC. 


Serving Needy Children Since 1964 


5 








NEED AN 
INVENTORY 
SOLUTION? 


WE HAVE ONE. 
Donating your excess 
inventory earns a generous 
tax write-off for your 
company. And creates 
college scholarships for 
needy students. EAL can 
convert your donation of 


inventory into financial aid. 


A GREAT SOLUTION. 


Request a free guide 
to learn more. 
Call (630) 690-0010 
Fax (630) 690-0565 
Email 
scholar @ eduassist.org 


Ei\b 


Educational Assistance Ltd. 


P.O. Box 3021 
Glen Ellyn, IL 60138-3021 

















spend $10 on a cookie cutter or dedicate 
an entire room to storing gift wraps. Nor 
do we have a barn out back that we can 
quickly convert into a room to seat 32 
guests for dinner. Yes, I watch Stewart's 
programs and read her magazine occa- 
sionally; then I go to K Mart and try to 
find a cheap alternative to the ideas she 
has given me. Or I just sit there and 
think, yeah, maybe someday. 
Angelika Dawson 
Abbotsford, B.C. 


1 FIND IT VERY SAD THAT MIDDLE-CLASS 
America is filled with Martha wannabes. 
It is not Ms. Stewart’s business acumen, 
independence or insistence on quality 
that is being emulated. Women are 
becoming slaves to style and obsessive 
do-it-from-scratch projects. Somehow 
interior design has become confused 
with having an interior life. 
Karen Sage-Stockwell 
Danville, Calif. 





“NOW exposed its apparent belief 
that women will be in harm's way if 
they subscribe to any doctrine 
other than NOW’s. It seems to be 
doing exactly what it accuses men 


years | prayed for a godly man. | 
uplift Promise Keepers and its 
mission to the men in my lite—not 
rally against it.” Amid the many 
critics of NOW, a man who attended 
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United has formed a global partnership with leading airlines around 


the world. It’s called the Star Alliance and it assures that if you’re a Mileage 


Plus 


Premier 


member with us you get special privileges with them. Air 


Canada, Lufthansa, SAS and THAI. No matter which one you fly, you'll 


always get miles that count toward your Premier status on United. Compared 


to the rest of the industry, United is heading in a different direction. 








dec 


es Premier 
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s available 


els of service 


is a Premier Executive, you United Airlines services five 


will have access to selected continents - Asia, Europe 
alliance carriers lounges tustralia, North America 
anywhere in the world we fly and South America 


For more information, call United at 1-800-241-6522, visit us at www.ual.com or contact your professional travel planner 








For Seasonal Allergies... 


Clear Relief That 
Won't Make Kids Drowsy! 


Syrup 


Ask your chilas doctor about a trial of 


Wile breakthrough antihistamine. 

For children ages 6 years and older, one dose 
per day effectively relieves these seasonal allergy symptoms: itchy, watery 
eyes; runny nose; itchy palate; and sneezing. 

In studies, the incidence of 
drowsiness (2%) Sop ogetne gaseadh’ulbprmlemamedohsc beg anual” 
(sugar water) (4% and 1%, respectively) at the recommended dose. 
Drowsiness may occur if you take more than the recommended dose. 


with a low occurrence of side effects. Side 
effects occurred about as often as they did with placebo (sugar water). Most 
common were nervousness, wheezing, fatigue, and hyperactivity. 


from the brand allergists prefer most. 

that's alcohol free and dye free with a great fruit flavor. 
Nondrowsy antihistamines, such as CLARITIN® Syrup, are available 
by prescription only. 
Always talk with Lage child’s doctor about any medication your child may 
take. Also, ask him or her for important information concerning this product. 


For a $5.00 coupon and important free information about seasonal 
allergy relief for children (and the entire family), 


Time Lilie at ti ee) Bl (1-800-252-7484), 






Syrup 


Please see back of next page for additional important information. 
Visit our Web Site at: http: //www.claritin.com 


Copyright © 1997, Schering Corporation, Kenilworth, NJ 07033. 
Aerie IBM Ail rights reserved. 
CS$0215/20280905 6/87 Printed in U.S.A. 








No drowsy side effects. 


Works right day and night. 


Clear relief for children, too! 


Call 1-800-CLARITIN 








CLARITIN® 
brand of loratadine 


TABLETS, SYRUP, and 
RAPIDLY-DISINTEGRATING TABLETS 


BRIEF SUMMARY (For full Prescribing information, see package insert.) 
INDICATIONS AND USAGE: CLARITIN is indicated for the relief of nasal and non-nasal 
symptoms of seasonal allergic rhinitis and for the treatment of chronic idiopathic urticaria in 
patients 6 years of age or older. 

CONTRAINDICATIONS: CLARITIN is contraindicated in patients who are hypersensitive to 
this medication or to any of its ingredients. 

PRECAUTIONS: General: Patients with liver impairment or pt J] 
Sed worl liga aa lint haaaalaad (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY 


Drug gr ee ote ee Pt ee ee ee eee: 
peutic doses of erythrom: in ornedios ad ketoconazole in controlled clinical 

studies in adult vonnaaers Although teeny plasma concentrations 0-24 hrs) 
of loratadine and/or descarboethoxyloratadine were observed following nistration of 
loratadine with each of these drugs in normal volunteers (n = 24 in each 
y chnen a neaenevdegee sah Safety profile of loratadine, as assessed j electrocar- 
Giographic parameters, clinical laboratory tests, vital and adverse events. There were 
sy Mariictes sleds ce UT, wharves, wat es pons sedation or . No effects on 
plasma concentrations of cimetidine or pes an pant observed. concentrations 
(AUC 0-24 hrs) of i se decreased 15% with coadministration of loratadine relative 
to that observed with erythromycin alone. The clinical relevance of this difterence is 
unknown. Yoh aren icons yr Apso pent — 





Erythromycin (500 mg Q8h) + 40% +46% 
Cimetidine ae mg tio) +103% + 6% 
Ket (200 mg 012h) +307% +73% 


micas dase ns voremeettrhg iran ibe cron 


aul opens of Fertility: in an 18-month carcino- 
7 ooeraen shies on a 2-year rats, loratadine was administered in the diet at 
a s to 40 mg/kg — and an 25 hy 5 tts) In the carcinogenicity studies, pharmaco- 


hepatocellular tu yd sero konpa carcinomas) than concurrent controls. In 
rats, Geuaann une sone saan shan th ong aed tumors toeretees eenenes ee 
rved in males ind males and females 25 mg/kg 

The of tes ngs dung -term use of CLARITIN is not known. 
ane Studies, there was no ic potential in reverse (Ames) 


mutageni 
pot mutt (CH. HaPRT) aes easy fr DNA cage (at 
DNA assay) or in two assays for chromosomal abe 

Guam pele blood lym Clastogenesis assay and the mouse bone marrow ery- 
too meron In eae nes ne, Ceres ae nr 

the nonactivated but not the activated phase of the study. 
Leger rye ay belief psd bags rion eodlirymee ye eee 
ot 64 mg/kg (approximately 50 times the maximum recommended human daily oral dose 
reversible with cessation of dosing. Loratadine had no effect on 
os Saves BOE resscmecon i 8 Fa Se a8 OO Oean OS Spec 2 BENS 


iffy? 
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strated in 188 6-12 years of age in placebo-cor The 

—— of All, the a of Spee aterm and chronic idiopathic 
in ri group is based on an 

CLARITIN in adults in likelihood that the course, 


studies Pracebo-contrlied Clinica 
varied trom 2 weeks’ to 6 months 
Ha was apron Pn bh eet nd cro os 
REPORTED ADVERSE EVENTS WITH AN INCIDENCE OF MORE THAN 
PLACEBO-CONTROLLED ALLERGIC RMINITIS ree TRIALS IN PATIENTS 
12 YEARS OF AGE AND OLDE 


PERCENT OF PATIENTS EPORTIG 
LORATADINE PLACEBO CLEMASTINE = TERFENADINE 
10 mg QD 1mg BID 60 ee i 
n= 1926 n= 2545 n= 536 f= 
Headache 12 11 8 8 
a 4 3 io 2 
ry Mouth 3 2 4 3 





Adverse events reported in placebo-controlled chronic idiopathic urticaria trials were sim- 


ilar to those reported in allergic rhinitis studies. 

Adverse eve aes ft appa fo ae based on age, sex, or race, 
although the number of ite subjects was I 

CLARITIN REDITABS (loratadine ly-disintegrating tablets): Approximately 500 
patients received TAS rt REDITASS (tae fapidly-disintegrati ing someyapg 
trolled clinical trials of 2 weeks’ duration. In these studies, adverse were similar in 
type and frequency to those seen with CLARITIN Tablets and placebo. 

inistration of CLARITIN REDITABS (loratadine ing tablets) did not 


Admi 
result in an increased reporting frequency of mouth or tongue irritation 


CLARITIN : Approximately 300 pediatric patients 6 to 12 ears of 
10 - era es oe ta ten 


DVERSE EVENTS OCCURRING WITH A FREQUENCY OF > 2% IN LORATADINE 
SyRUP. TREATED eee 6-12 YEARS OLD) IN PLACEBO-CONTROLLED TRIALS, AND 
NTLY THAN IN THE PLACEBO GROUP 


PERCENT OF PATIENTS REPORTING 
LORATADINE PLACEBO CHLORPHENIRAMINE 
10 mg QD 2-4 mg BID/TID 
n= 188 N= 262 n=170 
Nervousness 4 2 2 
Whe 4 2 5 
Wet : 3 i ; 
a inal Pain ‘ 9 0 
< 
7b ceoaga 2 <1 0 
pce : 2 0 1 
f ery re 
wis infection 2 <1 0 


events reported above (> 2%), the following adverse events 
have been reported in at least one patient in CLARITIN clinical trials in adult and pediatric 


— Nervous System: Altered lacrimation, altered salivation, flushing, hypo- 
oe — , thirst 
asthenia, back pain, blurred vision, chest pain, 


. tinnitus, viral infection, weight gain. 
, palpitations, supraventricular tachy- 


bei 


a... mys ae ea od rei. Blephdrospasm, dizziness, dysphonia, hyper- 
raine, ree Lan sna I, 
Gastrovn testinal System: Altered taste, anorexia, constipation, diarrhea, dyspepsia. flat- 


ulence, hiccup. increased nausea, stomatitis, toothache, vomit 
yee petite, vomiting 


Psychiatric: agit on, amnesia, anx contusion, decreased libido, depression, 
be ok. anno, Sacet, Con 
System: Breast ing dysmenorrhea, menorrhagia, vaginitis 


pur fash, 
System: Altered micturition, urinary discoloration, urinary incontinence, urinary 


retention. 

In addition, the following spontaneous adverse events have been reported rarely duri 

the marketing of loratadine: —— including jaundice, hepatitis, and 

hepatic necrosis; alopecia; anaphylaxis; breast enlargement; erythema multiforme, periph- 

eral edema; and seizures. 

OVERDOSAGE: in adults, somnolence, and headache have been reported 

with overdoses greater than 10 Dy wo =rg iene ‘40 to 180 mg). Extra- 
in children with overdoses of greater 


TO 9 CARIN Syn. nh eer of verge, gee mptomatic and sup- 
- a eee maintained for as long as necessary 


cual emesis (ipecac syrup), except in 
with impaired consciousness, followed by the admi in of activated charcoal 
0 absorb remaining drug. If-vomiting is unsuccessful, or contraindicated, 
should be performed normal saline. Saline cathartics may also be of value f 
dilution of bowel contents. perme is not eliminated by hemodialysis. It is not 


known if loratadine is eliminated by perit dialysis. 

bh yr dhenggemelal hgreghedbimegrlen habia mani | “ype fnaelpaned 
and 1200 times, respectively, the maximum recommended human Ny ra dose on 
mo/m basis). Single oral doses of loratadine showed no effects in rats, mice, and monkeys 
at doses as high as 10 times the maximum recommended human daily ga pve 


mg/m? basis. 


| 


=: ‘e 
Scherin Crees 
Kenworthy NJ 7033 USA 
97 19628400T-JBS 
CLARITIN REDITABS (loratadine disintegrating tablets) are manufactured tor 
Schering Corporation by : Scherer BOS tntand 


U.S. Patent Nos. 4,282,233 and 4,371,516 
Copyright © 1997, Schering Corporation. All rights reserved 








On Staying Together 
THANK YOU, ROBERT WRIGHT, FOR BRING- 
ing the subtleties of adult differentiation, 
autonomy and egotism to the attention of 
the general public in the review of Peter 
Kramer's book about divorce, Should 
You Leave? [FAMILY, Oct. 6]. Conserva- 
tives who criticize Kramer for suggest- 
ing a healthy separation of the self for 
fulfilling, intimate relationships would 
do well to read Martin Buber’s | and 
Thou for the ultimate description of the 
fullest and healthiest of human and spir- 
itual relationships. Perhaps then they 
would understand that viewing relation- 
ships as extensions of oneself is the ulti- 
mate in self-indulgence. 

Virginia K. Gordon 

Highland Park, Ill. 


WRIGHT DOES A FINE JOB OF EXPLAINING 
the opening chapters of my new book, 
Should You Leave?, especially the sec- 
tions that deal with the solutions to mar- 
ital discord proposed by the mid-century 
psychiatrist Murray Bowen. Bowen fa- 
vored an “autonomous” posture with the 
qualities Wright mentions: cerebral de- 
tachment, an American “inner directed- 
ness.” What Wright does not say is that I 
spend the rest of the book questioning 











the ideal of autonomy. For most people, 
a desirable relationship contains passion, 
mutuality, obligation, unselfconscious- 


ness—the opposite of detachment. 
Autonomy—independence—is our pre- 
mier national value, but it can make for 
strange bedfellows. 
Peter D. Kramer 
Providence, R.I. 


IN SUBSTANCE-ABUSE GROUPS WE HAVE 
heard for years about the other “disease” 
of the alcoholic, the co-dependent 
spouse. I always found co-dependency a 
squishy, deprecating term that most 
spouses of recovering alcoholics never | 
really understood. Thanks to Wright for 
deftly making clear the term differentia- 
tion of self, which embraces a wonder- 
fully positive, teachable concept of what 
it means not to be co-dependent. 

John Tartaro 

Plano, Texas 





Prohibition 1990s-Style 


I ABSOLUTELY AGREE WITH CHARLES 
Krauthammer’s “The New Prohibition- 
ism” [Essay, Oct. 6], which points out 
that the frenzied crusade against tobacco 
has allowed alcohol to get a free ride. 
Why do we accept the spread of alco- 





holism without trying to campaign 
against it? The fact that “alcohol is far 
more deadly than tobacco to innocent 
bystanders” should move politicians, the 
medical community and all others concern- 
ed to take action. 
Donald J. Defrain 
Santee, Calif. 


KRAUTHAMMER ASKS A FINAL QUESTION: 
“If you knew your child was going to 
become addicted to either alcohol or 
tobacco, which would you choose?” My 
answer: alcohol. I have been drinking al- 
cohol for 60 years, but if I hadn’t quit 
smoking 30 years ago, I would have died 
long ago. 
John T. Dwyer 
San Diego 


Moskowitz’s Work 


YOUR ARTICLE ON ZIONIST AND PHILAN- 
thropist Irving Moskowitz [WoRLD, 
Sept. 29] mentioned that one of his acts 
was to send American Jewish youth to 
Israel to boost morale during the Gulf 
War. I had friends on those flights, and 
they were met at the airport not by rela- 
tives and friends, but by soldiers on mil- 
itary alert. The troops distributed gas 
masks and chemical-weapons-antidote 








by B.Grady 


Oh you've got it alright. Between the 
sandwich you downed on the freeway 
to make that meeting on the opposite 
side of the city, and the mad dash home 
to catch enough of Tommy’s soccer 
game so as not to be late for Bridget’s 
ballet recital, you’re knee-deep in it. 
Welcome jhe short serm world, 





whoa! “N4the fee, 88 Why 

w hy it’s that Kemper Funds long-term 
line again. Uh... where were we? Oh 
yeah. Well, with experts nervous about 
how the market can continue to hit new 
highs, it’s no wonder the short-term 





“TI couldn’t sit through my 
favorite sitcom for more than 
five minutes...I couldn’t even 

bring myself to order slow- 

roasted chicken.” 


Advertisement 


Short-term fever? 


thinking that powers every other facet 
of your life has finally driven into your 
investment psyche. But let’s remember 
why you invested in the first place: for 
tomorrow. It’s a long-term goal. That's 
why there’s a straightforward long-term 
discipline behind every Kemper Fund. 
O x that shon- 
S * that Short-term 


.. Tide 
. Hel we Ct . 
of an active market is what Kemper’s 
been doing for nearly 50 years now — 
in a world that’s become increasingly 
short-term focused. If their long-term 
discipline can cut through an everyday 
scenario this easily, imagine what 
Kemper Funds can do for your portfolio. 
Ask your financial advisor about 
the long-term thinking behind Kemper 
Funds. Or call 1-888-Kemper-7 ext. 922 
or visit www.kemper.com 


fever 


up> 


HERE'S A LONG-TERM 
ROUGH. 


BREAKTHI 
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> KEMPER FUNDS 


Long-term investing in a short-term world™ 


For 3 prospectus containing more complete information 
including management fees and expenses, call Kemper. 
Please read it carefully before investing or sending 
money. © 1997 Zurich Kemper Distributors, Inc 
A member of the @ zuricuGroup 1034940 





Tearful but triumphant, Fred Lebow 
crosses the finish line of the NYC 
Marathon with Grete Waitz in 1992. 
Weak from his battle with cancer, Fred 
struggled but finished in 5:32:34. 
“Running the marathon is the best way 
| know to fight this disease,” he said. 


Fred Lebow passed away in 1994, but 

he left a legacy of hope. As founder and 
director of the NYC Marathon® he helped 
raise millions for cancer research. Now 
runners all across the country are invited 
to follow in his footsteps ... 


Join Fred’s Team (2 


and make a lifesaving difference in the 
race against cancer! 


Fred's Team was created in honor 
of Fred Lebow by the New York Road 


Runners Club and Memorial Sloan- ° 
Kettering Cancer Center, the institution Call Team Director 


where Fred received the care that Sue Shay at 


extended his life. 800 876-7522 


\s a member, you run a marathon for ing ° 
and raise funds to support cancer or information on 


9 : 
research at Memorial Sloan-Kettering. Fred’s Team running 
In return, you'll get a number of exclusive clinics with Grete 
benefits, including personal training tips Waitz and other 


from Coach Grete Wailz se airfare ain marathon greats! 
hotel accommodations ... team uniform ... 


team party ... and more. Plus, the cama- 
raderie and adventure of being on this 
elite team with a lifesaving mission! 


Internet: shays@mskcc.org 





Join us today by signing up for one of the following races: 


¢ Bermuda Marathon, Half-Marathon & 10K — 1/17/98 

¢ Paris Marathon — 4/5/98 

¢ South Africa Castle Lite Half-Marathon & 56K — 4/11/98 

¢ San Diego Rock ‘n’ Roll Marathon — 6/21/98 

¢ New York City Marathon — 11/98 

¢ Antarctica Marathon & Half-Marathon — 2/99 

¢ New Zealand New Millennium Marathon & 10K — Jan. 1, 2000 


\ For Cancer Research 

















kits to the newly arrived Americans. My 
brother was among those who sat in a 
Jerusalem bomb shelter hoping that Scuds 
wouldn't strike. Before pointing a finger 
at activists like Moskowitz for the deteri- 
orating Middle East peace process, we 
should remember that Yasser Arafat, 
whose “patience has its limits,” openly 
supported Saddam Hussein. To blame 
the current problems on one man is 
unfair. While Arafat was giving permis- 
sion for Iraqi tanks to travel through the 
West Bank, Moskowitz was bringing 
youth, strength and courage to a country 
on the brink of its sixth war in 43 years. 
Elie Schochet 
Troy, Mich. 


MOSKOWITZ’S FUNDING OF THE JEWISH 
zealots who set up housing in an Arab 
neighborhood of East Jerusalem is noth- 
ing less than a step toward “ethnic cleans- 
ing,” formerly called persecution. It was 
wrong in the past, and it is very wrong 
and sad when it takes place in Israel. 
Peter Manasse 
Monte Carlo 


Time’s Extended Family 


sennanecerereseeneeseenanesasennensesennestenseneeeeenaneanenneneseaney 


IMPACT 


TIME and CNN bring you a unique hour- 
long newsmagazine program. On CNN 
sal en abe das rs 4 


eee teeeeesseereseneneeesrncererenerenen: sees 


ati aiiliica penet heepes 
tant people of the 20th 
century? Tell us your top 
choices at time.com 
 ‘pebhp icaligned and 
loaded with fresh 
features. On the Web 
at time.com 
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Time Warner's 
P. Internet service on 
PATHFINDER the World Wide Web 
at pathfinder.com 


seeenereueveceseneeeceessserenenseepeannaraseeenasenennesenes 








2-3 with their own version of TIME. To 
order either edition, call (800) 777-8600. 





Cracking the JonBenet Case 


IF THE PRESSURE OF THE NATION, THE 
eyes of the media and the forces of the 
law cannot crack the door on the Jon- 
Benet Ramsey murder [Law, Oct. 6], 
who can? To see her parents smiling ina 
picture-perfect pose sickens me. The in- 
formation regarding this murder should 
be handed to capable persons outside 
the good-ole-boy network in Boulder, 
Colo. If time is everything during an 
investigation, then the march to justice in 
Colorado is about as efficient as the pony 


express—a lot of clippety-clop, a slow 
delivery and far too much dust. SSS 
P OOP ao. 
Cindy Seng SOS SSS ESS SS Sr 
Libertyville, Ill. sx 
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Massacres in Algeria 


WE ARE ASTONISHED AT THE SEEMING 
indifference of the world to the savage 
killings taking place in Algeria [WoRLD, 
Oct. 6}. How many thousands of people 
have to be murdered before the spiritual 
leaders of Christianity, Islam, Buddhism 
and other faiths unite in condemning 
such butchering? 
Paloma Mansfield 
Blanca Simmons 
Fullerton, Calif. 


GRAPHIC PHOTOS OF VIOLENCE LIKE THE 
ones you published of the Algerian mas- 
sacres serve no purpose other than to 
push the limits of acceptable journalism. 
You are known for quality reporting of 
events, not for in-your-face photographs. 

Susan Schwartz 
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On Staying Together 
THANK YOU, ROBERT WRIGHT, FOR BRING- 
ing the subtleties of adult differentiation, 
autonomy and egotism to the attention of 
the general public in the review of Peter 
Kramer’s book about divorce, Should 
You Leave? [FAMILY, Oct. 6]. Conserva- 
tives who criticize Kramer for suggest- 
ing a healthy separation of the self for 
fulfilling, intimate relationships would 
do well to read Martin Buber’s I and 
Thou for the ultimate description of the 
fullest and healthiest of human and spir- 
itual relationships. Perhaps then they 
would understand that viewing relation- 
ships as extensions of oneself is the ulti- 
mate in self-indulgence. 

Virginia K. Gordon 

Highland Park, Ill. 


WRIGHT DOES A FINE JOB OF EXPLAINING 
the opening chapters of my new book, 
Should You Leave?, especially the sec- 
tions that deal with the solutions to mar- 
ital discord proposed by the mid-century 
psychiatrist Murray Bowen. Bowen fa- 
vored an “autonomous” posture with the 
qualities Wright mentions: cerebral de- 
tachment, an American “inner directed- 
ness.” What Wright does not say is that I 
spend the rest of the book questioning 





the ideal of autonomy. For most people, 
a desirable relationship contains passion, 
mutuality, obligation, unselfconscious- 
ness—the opposite of detachment. 
Autonomy—independence—is our pre- 
mier national value, but it can make for 
strange bedfellows. 

Peter D. Kramer 

Providence, R.I. 


IN SUBSTANCE-ABUSE GROUPS WE HAVE 
heard for years about the other “disease” 
of the alcoholic, the co-dependent 
spouse, I always found co-dependency a 
squishy, deprecating term that most 
spouses of recovering alcoholics never 
really understood. Thanks to Wright for 
deftly making clear the term differentia- 
tion of self, which embraces a wonder- 
fully positive, teachable concept of what 
it means not to be co-dependent. 

John Tartaro 

Plano, Texas 


Prohibition 1990s-Style 


I ABSOLUTELY AGREE WITH CHARLES 
Krauthammer’s “The New Prohibition- 
ism” [Essay, Oct. 6], which points out 
that the frenzied crusade against tobacco 
has allowed alcohol to get a free ride. 
Why do we accept the spread of alco- 





holism without trying to campaign 
against it? The fact that “alcohol is far 
more deadly than tobacco to innocent 
bystanders” should move politicians, the 
medical community and all others concern- 
ed to take action. 
Donald J. Defrain 
Santee, Calif. 


KRAUTHAMMER ASKS A FINAL QUESTION: 
“If you knew your child was going to 
become addicted to either alcohol or 
tobacco, which would you choose?” My 
answer: alcohol. I have been drinking al- 
cohol for 60 years, but if I hadn’t quit 
smoking 30 years ago, I would have died 
long ago. 
John T. Dwyer 
San Diego 


Moskowitz’s Work 


YOUR ARTICLE ON ZIONIST AND PHILAN- 
thropist Irving Moskowitz [WorLp, 
Sept. 29] mentioned that one of his acts 
was to send American Jewish youth to 
Israel to boost morale during the Gulf 
War. I had friends on those flights, and 
they were met at the airport not by rela- 
tives and friends, but by soldiers on mil- 
itary alert. The troops distributed gas 
masks and chemical-weapons-antidote 











Oh you've got it alright. Between the 
sandwich you downed on the freeway 
to make that meeting on the opposite 
side of the city, and the mad dash home 
to catch enough of Tommy’s soccer 
game so as not to be late for Bridget’s 
ballet recital, you’re knee-deep in it. 
Welcome" jhe short erm world, 


w hy it’s that Kemper Funds long-term 
line again. Uh... where were we? Oh 
yeah. Well, with experts nervous about 
how the market can continue to hit new 
highs, it’s no wonder the short-term 


“I couldn’t sit through my 
favorite sitcom for more than 
five minutes...I couldn’t even 

bring myself to order slow- 

roasted chicken.” 
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Advertisement 


Short-term fever? 
by B.Grady 


thinking that powers every other facet 
of your life has finally driven into your 
investment psyche. But let’s remember 
why you invested in the first place: for 
tomorrow. It’s a long-term goal. That’s 
why there’s a straightforward long-term 
discipline behind every Kemper Fund. 
9 yo at shon- 
Se * that short-term 





.., ride 
el Ng : out 
of att Ke ive market is what Kemper’s 
been doing for nearly 50 years now — 
in a world that’s become increasingly 
short-term focused. If their long-term 
discipline can cut through an everyday 
scenario this easily, imagine what 
Kemper Funds can do for your portfolio. 
Ask your financial advisor about 
the long-term thinking behind Kemper 
Funds. Or call 1-888-Kemper-7 ext. 922 
or visit www.kemper.com 
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Into aftempted burglary. 
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VERBATIM 


441'm going to ignore 
pressure. I’m going to do 
it based on the evidence 
and the law. 7? 


JANET RENO, 

U.S. Attorney General, 
telling the House Judiciary 
Committee why she has not 
yet requested an independent 
counsel to probe Democratic 
campaign finances 





é4 In terms of size, shape, 
direction, whatever the 
devious mind wants to 
concoct, the President is a 
normal man.)? 
ROBERT BENNETT, 
President Clinton’s lawyer 
to CBS’s Face the Nation, on 
Paula Jones’ assertion that 
Clinton has distinguishing 
physical characteristics 


44 You don’t need to be a 
rocket scientist to stay very 
busy here.? 

DAVID WOLF, 


U.S. astronaut on the Russian 
space station Mir, to CNN 


44 He’s the same crabby old 
self. He’s back to normal.?? 
NEIGHBOR OF 
DAN ROSTENKOWSKI, 
to the Washington Post, on the 
convicted ex-Congressman’s 
release from a halfway house 
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OCTOBER CLASSIC A manager’s manager who has suffered two heartbreaking 
near-misses, Jim Leyland has at last led a team into the World Series. Can his 
upstart, five-year-old, teal-wearing, $89 million-earning Marlins win it all? 
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TOUGH TALKERS AND BIG MOUTHS 








JANET RENO 

Just the facts, ma’am. A.G. toughs 
it out before a bunch of sound-bite- 
seeking pols. She stands for law 


BRITISH TELECOM 

The early loser, stuck with 20% 
of MCI, looks golden now that 
GTE bids big for MCI stock 


WOMEN 
® Frozen eggs allow gals to be 
forever fertile 


ANDY GREEN 

Dept. of Dumb Records. So what if 
a jet plane on wheels breaks the 
sound barrier? The Wrong Stuff 
AL GORE 

Gratuitous praise of Ellen the 
week after The Kiss; Dan Quayle, 
the flip side; p.r. help needed 
DONALD TRUM 

Says he'd like to have dated Di. 
Big hair, big head, fat chance_ 
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subpoena in April. Dole lawyers told the 
panel about the papers on Sept. 29; 
Democrats are wondering why it took 
more than two weeks to produce the 
material. 


THE SCOOP 


Don’t Try This at Home— 
Or in Amman 


PRIME MINISTER BENJAMIN NETANYAHU IS 
under heavy criticism in Israel for sending 
Mossad agents on a failed attempt to kill a 





First the Videotapes, 
Now the Hard Drive 


SENATE DEMOCRATS ARE PORING OVER 


documents from BOB DOLE’s campaign : Hamas leader, KHALED ME- 
that they allege contain strong evidence of | , _ SHAL, on a commercial 
illegal coordination between the Dole ef-  |& street in the Jordanian capi- 
fort and supposedly independent non- ; tal of Amman, prompting 


KING HUSSEIN to threaten to 
sever relations. Answering 
the charges of recklessness, 
an Israeli official says that precisely to 
avoid embarrassing the King, Mossad 
chose to spray a toxin into Meshal’s ear. 
Says the source: “The decision to act was 


profit groups in last year’s election. The 
documents turned up on a computer hard 
drive that went with a Dole campaign 
aide to her new job at a law firm, The 200 
or so pages were delivered late Friday to 
Senator Fred Thompson’s committee in- 
vestigating 1996 campaign-finance 


Netanyahu 


abuses; more are expected this week. : taken based on the 100% 
They include notes of meetings and strat- [5 success rate of this method, 
egy memos dealing with the Christian f which left no fingerprints 
Coalition, the Americans for Tax Reform, 2 whatsoever. If they had done 


the National Right to Life Committee and 
¥ Haley Barbour’s National 
: Policy Forum. Dole lawyers 
fs deny the papers show any- 
thing improper or were in- 
A tentionally withheld. 
The material was dis- 
Dole covered after Democratic 
«committee lawyers sent the campaign 
lawyers a letter in August reminding 
them to check their computer files and 
hard drives—all covered by a broad 


it in the right way, no one 
would have noticed.” The 
toxin was based on the drug 
fentanyl, a widely used anesthetic that can 
be absorbed through the skin and is lethal 
—By Lisa Beyer/Jerusalem 
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in large doses. 
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FUND RAISING 


Fine Feathered Friend 


IT COULD BE BUNKER HILL I FOR THE 
Cheyenne-Arapaho vs. NATHAN LANDOW, 


THE DRAWIN G 


—By Viveca Novak/Washington 








Democratic moneyman and AL GORE 
adviser. Early this year he allegedly 
threatened to blackball the impoverished 
Oklahoma tribes with the Clinton Ad- 
ministration if they didn’t 
hire him to help try to re- 
claim some 7,500 acres of 
land that was under the 
control of the Agriculture 
Department. Tribal repre- 
Gore sentatives met with Lan- 
dow after ponying up $107,000 to the 
Democrats in 1996 for a chance to make 
their plea to Clinton, but they saw no ac- 
tion on their land. Landow wanted 10% 
of any oil and gas revenues from the 
land in return for his help, and tribal 
leaders say he angrily told them they'd 
never see their acreage if 
they didn’t go along with 
his demands (he denies the 
threats). But tribal officer 
ARCHIE HOFFMAN did see 
something else that could 
be trouble for Landow: an 
impressive Sioux war bonnet in the re- 
ception area of Landow’s office that ap- 
peared to have been fashioned from the 
feathers of federally protected eagles. 
Now the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
is investigating and has already ques- 
tioned several witnesses. If Landow is 
found in violation, penalties could range 
from forfeiture of the headdress to a stiff 
fine. Landow couldn't be reached for 
comment, but Time has learned that the 
tribes could be moving ahead on what 
they care most about: a just completed 
Interior Department legal opinion sides 
with the Cheyenne-Arapaho on the land 
claim. —By Viveca Novak/Washington 
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Margaret Carlson 


Back in the Saddle 


HERE’S JANE FONDA? I OCCASIONALLY WONDER 
as I consider taping over my Prime Time Work- 
out cassette to record ER. She’s been basking 
happily the past six years in the shadow of her 
mogul husband Ted Turner (vice chairman of 
Time Warner), watching the buffalo roam and 
writing a cookbook (perhaps the only one with a section on eat- 
ing disorders). Now, however, she has left the deer stand (she 
hunts with Ted) and returned to the klieg lights. 
What lured her was a pressing need—to reduce 
teen pregnancy—and an enemy, conservative 
Republicans who attached strings to $250 mil- 
lion for sex education; to get the money, schools 
must preach “abstinence only” to young people. 
Say the word condom, and you don't get a cent. 
So Fonda got Durex, the world’s largest con- 
dom producer (slogan: “Only the Feeling Gets 
Through”), to join the Turner Foundation-sup- 
ported Georgia Campaign for Adolescent Preg- 
nancy Prevention for some counterprogramming. 
Starting this month, Fonda chatted up Lisa ruth . 
McRee on Good Morning America, taped a segment want 
with Susan Molinari on cps and sang a duet with Rosie 
O'Donnell. Sure, abstinence is the best policy, Fonda says, but 
not if it means losing the second-best policy: “About 90% of 
what we do is above the waist—give kids hope and an adult who 
cares about them, tell them not to have sex until they're mature. 
But you can’t ignore below-the-waist aspects: contraception, 
sex education, AIDS and stp prevention.” 
Her below-the-waist philosophy got a huge lift from a just 
completed study comparing 7,000 New York City kids who got 
condoms with 6,000 in Chicago who didn’t; among the New 
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THE GOOD NEWS 











TICK TALK Are ticks licked? Not quite. But Lyme disease 
cases this year are down 36%, compared with 1996. 
Why? People may be better at keeping the bugs at bay, 
and for now the tick population seems to have declined. 
OPEN SESAME Early reports suggest radiation may pre- 
vent arteries from closing up again after balloon angio- 
plasty. It may work even better than today's tiny arterial props. 

TO TEST OR NOT TO TEST Wondering if you should be tested for 
the breast-cancer gene? Geneticists have come up with clear crite- 
ria. Consider it if any blood relative developed breast or ovarian 
cancer before age 50, including relatives on your father’s side. 


Sources: Centers for Disease Controt; Meeting: American Society for Therapeutic Radiology and Oncology: JAMA 





Yorkers there was an increase not in the amount of sex but only 
in the safety of it. Come November, she will field a team to make 
27 Georgia clinics “teen friendly.” “You need to have young 
staff, be open evenings and not confront girls with a pelvic be- 7 
fore they're comfortable,” she says. “When we reduce teen ; 
pregnancy by 25%, the rest of the country will want to follow.” 3 
It’s hard to think of a better use of celebrity than saving 
teenagers from ruining their lives, even if the celebrity comes 
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TT 


with more baggage than could ever fit in an over- 
head bin. While the rest of us have shed our anti- 
war activism along with our bell bottoms, images 
of Fonda in her shag cut in Hanoi, along with stills 
of her as the sex kitten Barbarella, are the staples 
of every profile, But because we didn’t let her grow 
up, she may have greater appeal to vulnerable 
teenagers than the icy perfection of a Nancy Rea- 
gan urging, “Just say no!” 

Always more interested in making a differ- 
ence than in making a movie, the Oscar-winning 
actress briefly returned to Hollywood to narrate 
a film on depression (her mother committed sui- 
cide when Fonda was 12) to be shown at a fund-raising lunch 
this week at the Beverly Hilton Hotel. At the lunch, other 
celebrities such as Mike Wallace and Liza Minnelli hope to 
start doing for depression what Elizabeth Taylor did for Arps. 

As she picks up a large piece of chocolate cake, Fonda says 
that exercise, once an obsession, has become “a sidebar.” “I'll 
be 60 in December,” she pronounces with the honesty only 
someone who looks 40 could bring to the subject. Being hap- 
pily married has freed her to discover a satisfying life beyond 
the gym and the silver screen, she says. Cutting teen preg- 
nancy is a big part of it. Newt & Co., watch out. eS 
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THE BAD NEWS 





FAT OF THE LAND Trans fatty acids—a class of fat that’s 
pervasive in the American diet—may be linked to an 
increased risk of breast cancer. They're found in mar- 
garine, fast foods, baked goods and some vegetable oils. 


HERPES ERUPTION A whopping 1 in 5 Americans 
12 and older has incurable genital herpes. That's up 
30% since the late ‘70s. The steepest rise: among white teens. 


PILL CHILL Overdoses of acetaminophen may be the most common 
cause of acute liver failure in the U.S. Particularly dangerous when 
mixed with alcohol, the drug is often taken unwittingly: it’s in many 
cold remedies and prescription pain-killers, as well as Tylenol. 


Source et Epademiology: Cen ) ntrot New England ul of Mecione 
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Sure our computers can run 
a billion dollar multinational 


But can they run a neighbor 





Assisting customers to achieve worldwide presence 
is one thing. But helping a neighborhood pizzeria ship deep- 
e dish pies all across the country, now that’s a real challenge. 
cor oration This is the puzzle Compaq faced when we undertook the 
job of bringing Lou Malnati’s Priority Pizza business out of 
the paper-and-pencil age and into the computer age. 
® 8 oo eee 
Our challenge was to set up a cost-effective order- 
OO PIZZel id @ processing system appropriate for a small business, one 
that could grow along with America’s insatiable desire 
for a better pizza. To accomplish this, Compaq and Data 
Connections (a local reseller) customized a computer 
system that helped Lou Malnati’s speed up their turn- 
around time on orders, while providing the latitude to 


accommodate fluctuating seasonal demands. In addition, 

















the system could also send out reminders to Lou's key 
customers, while managing payroll and developing 
creative materials. 

The return on this investment was realized in 
the first year. Lou Malnati’s saw their orders grow 
25%, allowing them to move their business from 

a house to a larger office space. But if you really 
want to experience firsthand how effective Compaq’s 
small business solutions can be, preheat your oven to 350 

and call 1-800-LOU-TO-GO, For your local reseller, 
visit www.compaq.com/smb. For additional informa- 
tion, call 1-800-869-6875 and learn what Compaq 


can do for you over pepperoni and anchovies. 


COMPAG. 











Joshua Cooper Ramo 


Meet the New Cable Guy 


T MAY BE THE MOST INTERESTING RHETORICAL QUESTION 
of the digital age: What does Bill Gates want? He already 
has $37 billion, worldwide fame and a company that is 
growing 20% annually. Once you get past the snappish 
answer of Silicon Valley wags—“Everything”—you have 
a diverting fin-de-siécle parlor game: guess Bill’s agenda. 

Gates is up for the contest. And in your parlor too. He be- 
lieves that the next interactive revolution will arrive via your 
TV set and a very high-speed connection to the Internet—pos- 
sibly over cable-television wires. That’s not the way the geeks 
thought it would happen—they’re desktop-com- 
puter riders. But the technology, quietly perfect- 
ed by cable companies over the past three 
years, can deliver data 100 times as fast as 
most modems. Though only a few thousand 
such systems have been installed in the U.S., 
they offer the first glimpse of a Net that looks 
something like the one futurists have de- 
scribed for years: fast, simple and stuffed with 
content—everything from movies on demand 
to E-banking. Gates, a fiend for buzzy catch- 
phrases, likes to call this “the Web life-style.” 
And by taking a slice of the transactions that 
will zip through these interactive TVs, Microsoft stands to 
make a(nother) fortune. Think of it as a new kind of pay-per- 
view. We'll let you figure out who pays. 

Since January, Gates has put his money where his heart is. 
He’s dropped $1 billion for 11.5% of cable giant Comcast and 
$425 million for WebTV, a start-up that builds boxes that con- 
nect TVs to the Web. Last week Microsoft was reportedly ne- 
gotiating to put a billion dollars into TCI, another cable behe- 
moth, (Both sides are mum on the deal.) More than that, cable 





SITTING PRETTY Dedicated couch potatoes looking to stay plugged 
in and plunked down have only to head for the Summit, La-Z-Boy's 
new high-tech recliner. The 
lounger, unveiled at last 
week's International Home 
Furnishings Market, 
features a built-in speaker 
phone, heating, 
massage and an 
armrest PC hookup 
for laid-back, laptop 
Web surfing. Who 
says you can't be 
wired and tired? 









insiders tell me Gates may be maneuvering for more than a} 
chunk of TCI: He’s asking for a kickoff order of 500,000 set-2 
top boxes that will run Microsoft software. é 

In fact, though his aides insist otherwise, what Gates is hop-3 
ing to buy is not just cable stock but also the ability to influence 
the cable firms’ choice of software that will run these next- 
generation TVs. Craig Mundie, a Microsoft senior vice pres- 
ident, says the investments are also meant to signal the market that 
1998 will be a big year for high-speed data. The signal has worked: 
cable stocks are up 15% since Gates’ Comcast investment. 

Buying off the cable companies may be hard- 
er than it looks, Most regard Gates—and his desire 
for a piece of their profits—with the warmth 
they usually reserve for satellite dishes, Cable 
execs have met with dozens of companies— 
Netscape, Oracle, Sony—about the software 
that will power the new set-top boxes but 
Gates’ TV operating system, called Windows 
CE (for consumer electronics) is the only one 
with Cracker Jack charm: it comes, in effect, 
with billions of dollars inside. Says Comcast 
president Brian Roberts: “People in cable are 
working with Gates because of the wealth of 
technology, of people and the amazing financial resources.” 

Characteristically, Gates is hedging his bets. In addition to 
his cable play, he’s investing in low-earth-orbit satellites and 
technology that speeds up data signals on plain old telephone 
lines. His hope is that all of these may one day run Windows 
CE, which is slated to appear in cell phones, automobile data 
systems and even smart kitchen appliances. Gates, who says 
he simply wants to “put Windows everywhere,” may not want 
everything, but he clearly wants more. tt] 
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GONE POSTAL? While America 
Online has taken some hits for its 
occasionally slow service and 
E-mail glitches, a new survey by 
Inverse Network Technology of 12 
leading Internet service providers 
(including AT&T WorldNet and 
Netcom) shows E-mail service in 
general is starting to slow down. 
Even with annual investments of 
$30 billion in modem banks, 
phone lines and switching 
equipment, ISPs are struggling to 
keep up with the E-mailing masses. 


E-mail that takes more than 
five minutes to be delivered 


TIME Graphic by S. Hart 
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GEARED UP SCORECARD 








It’s inspired novels, screenplays and speeches. 


It’s even inspired several new styles of pens 
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A fine writing instrument expresses your individuality before it touches paper. Especially when it’s our new Jade 
Cross Townsend" or Pinnacle” designs. Each is crafted with the finest materials and designed with exquisite attention 
to detail. Lifetime mechanical guarantee. Priced to $400 M.S.R.P. Call 1 800 ATCROSS for a catalog. AMEX: ATXA 
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Only from the mind 
of Minolta 

comes a line of copiers 
you'll call the Do-It-All. 
Presenting the new 
Unlimited Edition 
CS/Pro high volume 
office copiers. 














One ver 
satisfie 
customer 
here. 
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copiers fo the finish! 


































































































For years, Minolta has been helping you 

with great copiers. Now we'll help you turn out 
a finished product any way you wish 

with finishing technology no one can duplicate. 
Prepare presentations in any format. 

Generate reports hole-punched, stapled, 
sorted and stacked in unlimited quantities. 


This is the start of a new era of 

copier breakthroughs from the mind of Minolta. 
And we're just getting started finishing off 

the competition. To learn how you can finally 
Do-It-All, contact Minolta today. 


1 -800-9-Ml NOLTA www.MinoltaUSA.com 





Copiers 
Cameras 
Faxes 
Digital Systems 
Document Imaging 
Laser Printers 
Binoculars 
Color Sensors 


Only from the mind 
of Minolta 
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DIED. JOHN DENVER, 53, earnest 
singer-songwriter who composed 
sunny anthems to human good- 
ness and nature’s wonders; after 
crashing his homemade fiber- 
glass plane into Monterey Bay, 
Calif. Denver's road trips with the 
Chad Mitchell Trio inspired him 
to compose Leaving on a Jet 
Plane, a No. 1 hit for Peter, Paul 
and Mary in 1969. He went solo 
with equal success, charming au- 
diences with his lyrical tenor and 
country-boy appeal. As he crooned 
Take Me Home, Country Roads 
and Sunshine on My Shoulders, he 
seemed to embody the peace-loving ethos 
of the 1970s. Offstage he was devoted to 
nature conservation. His squeaky-clean 
image was sullied by two arrests for 
drunk driving in the 1990s, but his melo- 
dies remained sweet and pristine. 


DIED. NANCY DICKERSON WHITEHEAD, 
70, pioneering television reporter; of 
complications following a stroke; in New 
York City. Dickerson was the first 
woman news correspondent at CBs, and 
her landmark specials ranged from 
].F.K. to the Middle East to Watergate. 


DIED. HAROLD ROBBINS, 5], narcissistic 
novelist whose smutty potboilers mir- 
rored his rags-to-riches life; in Palm 
Springs, Calif. On a wager, Robbins wrote 
Never Love a Stranger (1948), the first of 
23 books that sold 750 million copies 
worldwide. (See Eulogy below.) 








peripatetic author who embarked on a 
lifelong literary tour of the globe; after 
taking himself off dialysis; in Austin, 
Texas. While a Navy lieutenant during 
World War II, Michener began writing 
Tales of the South Pacific, a collection of 
stories that won him the Pulitzer Prize 
and Rodgers and Hammerstein’s atten- 
tion. Location, location, location was 
Michener’s mantra: Hawaii, Alaska, 
Poland and, yes, even Space are a few of 
his titles. Michener rarely wavered from 
the formula that sold 75 million copies of 
his 40-odd books: he traveled to a chosen 
place, researched it exhaustively, then 
wrote workmanlike tomes peopled with 
real and imaginary characters. “There 
are a whole lot of things I’m not good at,” 
he said. “I’m not hard in dialogue ... But 
what I can do is put a good narrative to- 
gether and hold the reader's interest.” 








ECONOMICS: Robert Merton and 

Myron Scholes. The $1 million 
prize the two academics will share may 
seem like small change compared with 
the $148 billion stock-options market 
their work helped create. Merton, of 
Harvard, and Scholes, of Stanford, 
were honored last week for helping de- 
velop and refine in the 1970s the break- 
through formula commonly used today 
to price stock options and other so- 
called derivatives. Their financial acu- 
men had earlier been rewarded (pre- 
sumably quite amply) through their 
partnership in a successful Connecti- 
cut-based hedge fund. 


| PHYSICS: Steven Chu, William 
Phillips and Claude Cohen- 
Tannoudji, Atoms in the air can move 
at thousands of miles an hour—far too 
fast for scientists to get a good look at 
them, Chu and Phillips, of the U.S., and 
Cohen-Tannoudji, of France, were cit- 
ed for developing new ways to slow 
down and “freeze” atoms at tempera- 
tures near absolute zero with blasts of 
laser light, giving researchers the op- 
portunity for more detailed studies. 





CHEMISTRY: Paul Boyer, John 

Walker and Jens Skou. A split de- 
cision involving aTp, the molecule 
that stores energy in all living cells. 
Half the prize went to Boyer, of the 
U.S., and Walker, of England, for 
showing how atp is made. The other 
half went to Skou of Denmark for dis- 
covering a key arp-related enzyme. 
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HAROLD ROBBINS—What a guy! He certainly was 
my big inspiration. | grew up reading Harold Robbins, 
and he created such an exciting, glamorous, visual 
trip that, from the first chapter of A Stone for Danny 
Fisher, | was totally hooked. What a writer! Big, bad 
guys and beautiful women. My only hang-up with 
Harold was, Why were the beautiful women always 
so available to the big, bad guys? I've always 
preferred strong women who functioned outside the 
bedroom—or, in Harold's case, car, elevator, boat, etc.! 

When | first met Harold, | realized he was a character straight 
out of one of his books: brash, aggressive, generous, flamboyant. It 


By Kathleen Adams, Daniel Eisenberg, 








Collins and Robbins in 1985 
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was 1972, and | was a fairly unknown writer. Harold 
= had read my book Sinners and liked it. He signed a 
copy of The Betsy, “For Jackie Collins. Beautiful au- 
» thors have an advantage for openers—but when 

they can really write, it’s positively unfair.” What 
encouragement—I was thrilled! 

Really successful writers give their readers a 

world they know intimately, and Harold certainly 
knew his world. From his luxurious yachts in the south 
of France to his lavish jet-set parties, Harold was king. He was larger 
than life and a real charmer. | will miss him and his ferocious talent. 
But his books will go on entertaining forever. 


—By Jackie Collins 


Janice Horowitz, Nadya Jamie Malanowski, Alain Sanders and Joel Stein 
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FIXING HEALTH CARE ISN°T 
EK AGCTLY BRAIN SURGE ER Es 


(iF ONLY IT WERE THAT EASY.) 


About the only aspect of the health care debate any two people might agree on is that 
the system needs work. Some might say considerable work. That said, we'd like to weigh 
in with a few ideas of our own since we're actually in the position to do something about 
it. # First of all, the paramount focus of health care must be quality. It should be the only 
reason we're in this business—to help raise the quality of care not just for our members, 
but for all Americans. Which is why we're working to enable a level of health care never 
available under the old fee-for-service system. = Of course, we can’t do this alone. 
So we're joining with academic medicine to make the system better. That’s the reason we've 
pioneered and allocated $15 million to fund the Academic Medicine and Managed 
Care Forum. An ongoing gathering of our experts, and those from more than 30 of the 
nation’s leading universities and teaching hospitals. Including Johns Hopkins, Yale, 
Emory, Baylor and Stanford. Together, we're seeking new ways to reach out and help 
make sure patients get the health care they need. # Already, we send timely reminders 
that encourage members to see their doctors for immunizations to prevent illness and 
to get screenings that help physicians diagnose disease early enough to do something 
about it. If at first they don’t respond, we remind and remind again. Just one result is a 
significant reduction in late-stage breast cancer. # To better manage chronic diseases, 
we've created outreach efforts that have reduced asthma emergencies 60%, promoted 
eyesight-saving laser therapy for diabetics and improved the quality of life for people 
with congestive heart failure. # In case of rare illness, our National Medical Excellence 
| Program’ assigns a nurse case manager who coordinates access to some of the nation’s 
leading specialists and hospitals, when appropriate care is not available locally. It’s our 
policy and it should be everyone’s. # Frankly, there’s more work to be done. And with 
the stakes so high, we’re obligating ourselves to do more than our share of it. Because no 


matter how complex, it has never been our policy to turn our back on a C fEtna 


problem. Whether it’s that of a patient, or of an entire health care system. 


You'll fod better with us 


O1997 Aetna LS, Healtheare Ine, www.aetnuushe.com 


NEGLECT” 


In possibly thousands of cases, 
nursing-home residents are dying 
from a lack of food and water and 
the most basic level of hygiene 


By MARK THOMPSON 


NCE SHE MOVED INTO CREEK 
side Care Convalescent Hos 
pital, it didn’t take Bessie Se- 
day long to realize that the 
promises made to her by the 





nursing home before she ar- 

rived had 

couldn’t get anybody’s atten- 
tion, starting on the fourth day,” 
the bed-bound 84-year-old. “You'd have 
your call light on for hours, but nobody 
came.” What made her waiting more des 
olate was the near total deprivation of 
sunlight during her four months at Creek 
side. “It was a dungeon 


evaporated, “I 


recalls 


she says. “I real- 
ly would have liked to see the sunshine 
but they never put us outside.” Things 


only got worse when the sun set, and the 


staff ignored calls for help or pain-killers 
The screaming is what got to me the 
worst, the screaming when the lights went 
out,” she says. “I couldn’t fall asleep until 
1 or 2in the morning with all that scream 
ing going on 

Bessie’s daughter Ann used to visit her 
mother in the home, some 50 miles north- 
east of San Francisco, and find her lying im 
mobile in a filthy bed. “She was not turned 
and kept clean and dry, which led to the 
Ann recalls. A bedsore on Bes 
sie’s left hip turned into a gaping wound that 
would not heal, despite repeated whirlpool 
baths. Creekside nurse Patricia Lloyd knew 
why: the special washing machine for 


bedsores,’ 


cleaning dirty bedpans had broken down 
“So we washed bedpans in the whirlpool 
she says “and then we'd put patients with 


big bedsores, like Bessie Seday, in there 





Fixing Bessie’s wound required repeated 
surgery, including the removal of her left 
buttock and part of her pelvis. “They were 
washing her,” says Lesley Clement, her at- 
torney, “in a damn cesspool.” 

Bessie, who now lives with her daugh- 
ter, was lucky to get out alive. A TIME in 
vestigation has found that senior citizens in 
nursing homes are at far greater risk of 
death from neglect than their loved ones 
imagine. Owing to the work of lawyers, in- 
vestigators and politicians who have begun 
examining the causes of thousands of nurs- 
the grim 
details are emerging of an extensive 


ing-home deaths across the U.S 


blood-chilling and for-profit pattern of ne- 
glect. In Chicago last week a 73-count in 
dictment was returned against a hospice 
operator charged with bilking Medicare 
and others of $28 million for services to the 


nursing-home sanctions recommended 
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terminally ill that were never delivered. In 
Detroit a nursing home that was part of a 
chain whose owner was convicted of Med- 
icaid fraud 17 years ago was cited again last 
year for bad hygiene, inattention to frail 
residents and incompetent staff. In Texas 
attorney general Dan Morales has filed 50 
lawsuits against nursing homes this year 
for neglect and failure to medicate 

In California a team of lawyers special 
izing in fraud has begun to investigate 
what's killing people in the state’s 1,400 
In Washington, Senator 
Charles Grassley of lowa, chairman of the 


nursing homes 


Senate’s Special Committee on Aging, last 
week dispatched three investigators from 
the General Accounting Office to California 
to pore over data, confer with state officials 
and visit suspect nursing homes. One of 
their first stops was Creekside (now oper- 


last year, only 


ating as Vacaville Rehabilitation and Care 
Center), which denied the investigators ac 
cess to medical records—until they re- 
turned with a subpoena. Grassley calls the 
California data “troubling” and says the sit- 
uation “requires immediate attention.” 
Palo Alto attorney Von Packard has 
studied the death certificates of all Califor 
nians who died in nursing homes from 1986 
through 1993. More than 7% of them suc 
cumbed, at least in part, to utter neglect— 
lack of food or water, untreated bedsores or 
other generally preventable ailments. If the 
rest of America’s 1.6 million nursing-home 
residents are dying of questionable causes 
at the same rate as in California, it means 


that every year about 35,000 Americans are 





dying prematurely, or in unnecessary pain 
or both. The investigations bear out some 


thing many Americans have suspected all 


Residents of 
a nursing 
home near 
Detroit cited 
repeatedly for 
violations 





along: in a recent survey published in the 
Journal of the American Geriatrics Society 
30% of those polled said they would rather 
than live in a 
Packard, who has spent nearly two years 
We believe thou 
sands would have lived significantly longer 


perish nursing home. 


tracking the data, says 


had they been taken care of.” 

Neglectful caregivers are preying not 
only on elderly residents but also on Amer 
ican taxpayers. More than $45 billion in 
government funds, mostly from Medicare 
Medicaid 


homes annually 


and is pumped into nursing 
an amount that comes to 
nearly 60% of the national tab for such el 
der¢ are. In order to pocket a larger slice ot 
the federal stipend, many nursing homes— 
largely for-profit enterprises—provide a 
if that 


Packard and his investigators, referred 


minimal level of care 


resulted in fines and penalties 
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COSTS CLIMB 


WHO PAYS 


G U M § H 0 E § Investigators Von Packard and Dina Rasor behind the stack 


of death certificates that mobilized the feds 


to as “hearse chasers” by some in the nurs 
ing-home trade, have begun contacting 
relatives of deceased patients whose Cali- 
fornia death certificates cite malnutrition, 
dehydration and other signs of neglect. 
They're often shocked to learn what killed 
their loved ones. “They don’t know their 
parents died of malnutrition,” says Dina 
Rasor, an investigator working for Packard, 
“until we tell them.” Even more telling, the 
causes of death on California death certifi- 
cates are often listed by doctors affiliated 
with the nursing home involved, suggesting 
that Packard's list may well understate the 
number of deaths in which neglect played 
a role. Packard and his investigators are 
gathering death certificates for five more 
states, which they decline to name. 


DEATH THE ELDERLY IN MANY 
ways, including heart and lung failure, 
chronic disease and plain bad luck. But Da- 
vid Hoffman, an assistant U.S. attorney in 
Philadelphia, thought he spied something 
else at work last year, when he saw fester- 


COMES TO 


ing bedsores eating away the flesh of three 
residents in a local nursing home. He knew 
the home had been pocketing government 
money the residents were given to ensure 
good care, and he saw the bedsores as proof 
that they weren't getting it. He investigated 
and later sued Geriatric and Medical Com- 
panies Inc., which operated the Tucker 
House nursing home. The nursing-home 
company settled the case for $600,000, sent 
condolences to the families of the three res- 
idents and—perhaps most important—set 
off probes by law firms around the country 
seeking similar evidence of poor care and 


the resulting fraud. Their plan: to present 
evidence of widespread fraud to the Justice 
Department in the hope that the govern- 
ment will take the lead in the case and share 
in any damages awarded. 

The idea of using death certificates to 
try to prove fraud was born at the Creekside 
facility. Shortly after Rhoda Johnson moved 
into Room 52 of the nursing home in 1992, 
her daughter Ila Swan became concerned 
about her care. Swan, a 57-year-old former 
telephone worker, says her anxiety grew 
when she saw a woman in Room 51, across 
the hall, try to climb out of bed after her 
calls for a nurse went unanswered for an 
hour. According to the woman’s roommate, 
as the woman struggled to get out of the 
bed, she toppled and struck her head on the 
tile floor. She lay there for 20 minutes, her 
cries for help going unanswered by the staff 
as a pool of blood grew around her. She 
died a short time later. Swan visited the 
county records office to review the wo 
man’s death certificate and those of others 
who had died while residing at Creekside 
and other nearby nursing homes. She was 
startled to find 10 questionable causes of 
death listed on the first 30 she reviewed. 
They'd listed malnutrition, dehydration, 
bedsores and urinary-tract infections as 
causes of death,” Swan says. “These nursing 
homes were killing people.” 

Soon Rasor and investigator Robert Bau- 
man heard of Swan’s work. Intrigued, they be- 
gan working with Packard to obtain records 
listing the cause and place of death for every 
Californian who died from 1986 to 1993. More 
than 300,000 had died in nursing homes. 

What happened next surprised Rasor 


Total nursing home 
spending, in billions 


MEDICARE AND 
MEDICAID 


1995 expenditure fo: 
nursing facility care 


0TAL: $77.9 binio,, 





and Bauman most. Nearly 22,000 
of the nursing-home deaths were 
attributed to lack of food or water, 
infections or internal obstructions 

all preventable, at least in theory. 
Packard and his investigators didn’t add 
deaths to their list if the deceased suffered 
from other ailments that exacerbated 
those four causes. So people who died of 
both cancer and malnutrition, for exam 
ple, were not counted. 

Many nursing homes have become 
dangerous places largely because they are 
understaffed—and underregulated. The 
Federal Government doesn’t dictate staff- 
ing levels, and state efforts at regulating 
quality are meager. With 2 of every 3 dol- 
lars spent by nursing homes going to pay- 





rolls, the most tempting way to increase 
profits is to cut personnel. 

Generally, the nursing-home industry 
likes to settle lawsuits quietly and often 
hands over money only in exchange for si- 
lence. But that didn’t happen at Creekside, 
where lawsuits alleging neglect have re- 
cently been getting into the public record. 
Four former residents of Creekside have 
won more than $2 million in settlements 
after alleging poor care. An additional four 
suits are pending. In fact, Packard’s Cali- 
fornia death list contains the names of 
dozens of people who died there. 

Creekside, which opened in 1989, is a 
handsome place, its fieldstone-walled foy- 
er graced by a big aquarium. Its brochure 
boasted of private patios and a recreation 
director who the subtle 
limitations of age.” It promised “all the 
comforts of home” plus “state-of-the-art 


“understands 


of the payments to nursing homes 
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nursing equipment” for its 120 residents. 

Court records and interviews tell a dif- 
ferent story. “The whole place was a fiasco,” 
says nurse Patricia Lloyd, who moved away 
from California after she testified against 
Creekside, where she had worked for four 
years, until 1995. “Everybody was sick; 
everybody was having problems.” Did such 
care lead to premature deaths among 
Creekside residents? “Absolutely,” Lloyd 
says firmly and quickly. “I’m 100% sure. 
People would come in, they'd get de- 
pressed, stop eating and start falling. Then 
they'd get tied down to a chair, and they'd 
rapidly decline and die. That was something 
that was pretty common at Creekside.” 

Feeding was always a problem, says 
Suzanne Cologgi, a former Creekside 
nurse’s aide. “The staff would give up real- 
ly quickly, so the patient wouldn't get 
enough food,” Cologgi says. “Because 
there wasn’t enough staff, a lot of people 
went without eating or sat in dirty dia- 
pers.” Many times Cologgi would have 20 
minutes to feed seven residents, all of 
whom depended on her to spoon every bit 
of food into their mouth. “Sometimes you'd 
need 30 minutes for one,” she recalls. “Full 
trays would go back untouched.” 

Patients who ate poorly were sup- 
posed to get 240-calorie liquid supple- 
ments to help them gain weight. “We did- 
n’t even pass them out, even though we 
signed [forms indicating] that they got 


them,” Lloyd says. “Sometimes, patients 
who could talk would ask for them, and get 
them, but the patients who couldn’t talk 
didn’t—and they were the ones who really 
needed them.” Medical charts, Lloyd says, 
were routinely falsified. 

State inspectors told similar tales in 
their regular reports on Creekside. In early 
1993 restraints were being used on 62 of 112 
Creekside residents, some without consent. 
The family of a severely impaired woman at 
Creekside in 1992 had chosen a relative to 
make decisions regarding her care. Yet a 
state inspector found that the patient her- 
self had signed consent forms allowing 
tranquilizers and physical restraints to be 
used on her. Such drugs were administered 
for “purposes of discipline or convenience’ 
of Creekside’s staff, a state report said 

There were pitiful examples of Creek- 
side residents not getting enough to eat. A 
female resident sat in the dining room 
picking occasionally at her food for 25 min 
utes but didn’t eat. Another resident com- 
plained that his food card—which specified 
that he disliked broccoli—was routinely ig- 
nored. “We don’t look at the cards,” a 
kitchen worker told him. A state inspection 
came upon a Dickensian scene: Creek- 
side’s cook violating federal regulations by 
adding water to pureed meat. “We usually 
use water,” she said, “to thin the pureed 
meat.” During another inspection, of nine 
residents supposedly playing a game, sev- 


POPULATION 65 
YEARS AND 
OLDER, 

IN MILLIONS 


Seday’s four months 
in Creekside Care 
Convalescent Hospital 
included screams at 


night, no sunlight by day 


en were doing nothing, £ 
one was participating, and 
“one resident was eating 
Play-Doh.” In February 
1993 inspectors found up 
to 35 residents parked in wheelchairs in 5 
common areas of the nursing home “for long 
periods of time (i.e., four hours or more) 
with no apparent meaningful activities.” 
When the laundry room’s hot-water 
heater broke for a week, the staff washed 
which failed to do 
the job. Bedding and gowns “have yellow or 





bedding in cold water 


brown stains and/or urine or fecal odors,” 
the state reported. Towels were so rare that 
nurse’s aides would wet and soap one end 
to wash residents and use the other half to 
dry them. Sheets were used for diapers. 

Creekside attorney James Geary says 
Creekside was unexceptional. “It was 
probably no better, and no worse 
“than any other nursing home.” Except 
that Creekside is paying for its lack of care. 
Bessie Seday, for example, collected a 
$862,500 settlement last December stem- 
ming from the infected bedsores she con- 
tracted while living at Creekside. 

Rhoda Johnson, Ila Swan’s mother 
lived at Creekside nearly two years, until 
July 1993. Her family alleged in a lawsuit 
that the nursing home essentially aban- 
doned Johnson: she was often left lying in 
her own waste, hungry, cold, unfed and 
unturned, One day she complained to 
Swan that her hip hurt. With her sons’ 
help, Swan lifted her mother out of the 
bed, pulled up her nightgown and col- 
lapsed in sobs. “She had this bedsore on 
her hip that was so deep,” her daughter re 





” he says, 





comes from tax dollars; not enough goes for care 
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calls, “that I could see the hip socket and leg 
bone moving inside the hole.” Her bottom 
was bruised and caked with dried feces, 
which Swan peeled off with her fingers 
amid her tears. “I never had looked under 
the covers,” she says. “I didn’t think I had 
to.” Johnson, now 98 and living in a Utah 
nursing home, doesn’t talk much about her 
experience. “Creekside was mean to me,” 
she says. “They didn’t give me a drink, they 
yelled at me, they hurt me.” She received a 
$775,000 settlement in May 1996. 

Creekside owner Richard Schachten, 
who trained and spent his early years as an 
undertaker, disputes any suggestion that 
neglect was endemic. “The quality of care 
was very good,” says Schachten, who sold 
the business in 1995. “I have not paid one 
dime in fines, there’s never been an admis- 
sion of guilt, and the facility's license was 
never revoked or suspended.” 

Implicit in Schachten’s defense is the 
presumption that the government keeps a 
keen eye on nursing homes. A decade ago, 
Congress passed a major nursing-home re- 
form bill, which did help to cut down on the 
use of physical restraints and tranquilizers. 
But in 1995 a quarter of the nation’s nurs- 
ing homes failed even to assess each pa- 
tient’s needs or develop individual care 
plans, federal records show. Even more 
failed to ensure sanitary food, and about 1 
in 5 didn’t provide proper treatment for 
bedsores. 

That year the Federal Government got 
the power to punish nursing homes in ways 





other than denying them federal funds. 
The government can now levy fines, deny 
payments for new patients to nursing 
homes and mandate training for their 
staffs. Yet the government seems mighty 


miserly when it comes to holding nursing | 


homes accountable. 

In the past year nearly 10,000 of the 
15,000 nursing homes inspected by the 
states had violations, and many were for- 
warded to federal officials with proposed 
punishments. But fines or other penalties 
were imposed in only 2% of the cases. State 
inspectors recommended to U.S. authori- 
ties that 5,458 nursing homes—1 in every 
3—be barred from collecting money for 
new patients. Washington cut that figure to 
156. The states urged Washington to order 
special training for the staffs in 3,039 nurs- 
ing homes; Washington ordered such train- 
ing for only 103. And state inspectors urged 
Washington to fine 2,935 nursing homes for 
violations. The Federal Government fined 
only 228 (and those that paid without ap- 
pealing had to pay only 65% of the fine). 

Officials of the Health Care Financing 
Administration, a section of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services that 
enforces federal nursing-home rules, were 
unable to justify to TIME the gap between 
recommended penalties and those that 
were ultimately exacted. The officials say 
nursing homes “have a right” to correct 
problems before penalties are imposed. 


But a former government inspector dis- | 


| agrees, “Congress said to impose these 





How to 








penalties, and they're not,” says Charles 
Bailey, a lawyer who left the HcFa this year 
after spending nearly seven years trying to 
punish bad nursing homes. 

California fined nursing homes $2.4 mil- 
lion last year but has collected only $500,000 
(the state gives nursing homes a 50% dis- 
count on fines that are not appealed). 

And then there are the maggots. In 1994 
a nurse at the Fairfield Health Care Center 
in Fairfield, Calif., found about 40 maggots 
in a bedsore on the left heel of an 87-year- 
old man. State inspectors recommended a 
$24,000 fine, but the nursing home ap- 
pealed, saying the wriggling larvae didn’t 
constitute evidence of poor care. Besides, 
the nursing home argued, maggots are good 
for eating away dead tissue inside a wound. 
The state hearing officer agreed with the 
nursing home and threw out the fine. 

Brenda Klutz, deputy director of li- 
censing for California’s health depart- 
ment, calls that decision “very distressing 
and emotional,” but she doesn’t call it 
wrong. In fact, she echoes the nursing 
home’s argument. “In an era of alternative 
medicine, maggots are being used for de- 
bridement of dead tissue,” she says. “The 
fact that these sorts of eggs and maggots 
can hatch in a 24-hour period may not 
even mean that there was improper 
wound care.” With regulators like that, the 
elderly in nursing homes may have more to 
fear than either the maggots or the nurs- 
ing-home operators. —With reporting by 


| James L. Graff/Chicago and S.C. Gwynne/Austin 





a Nursing Home That Actually Cares 








MAKING THE DECISION TO MOVE A PARENT INTO A NURSING 
home is painful. Finding the right place can be just as trying. 
Here are some tips to help guide you. 


» Consult the state’s survey of inspections. Each state 
conducts inspections about once a year and issues a survey of 
its findings that should be available at all nursing homes. Even 
a good home may be cited for deficiencies, but they should be 
minor and promptly fixed. Bad signs: problems affecting 
residents’ health, or an inability to produce the most recent 
surveys. 

Federal law requires each state to have an ombudsman’s 
office with information on all nursing homes. To contact your 
ombudsman, call the National Citizens’ Coalition for Nursing 
Home Reform in Washington at (202) 332-2275. 


» Make an unannounced visit to prospective nursing 
homes. Look, listen—and smell. Wander hallways, speak to 
residents and staff, get a sense if both enjoy being there. A 
nursing home that won’t let you visit unannounced may well 


have something to hide. Look for clean, well-groomed 
residents. Discreetly try to assess oral hygiene. Listen for the 
staff's tone in dealing with residents. Make sure that nurses and 
aides mingle with residents and don’t view their charges as 
widgets on an assembly line. While most nursing homes 
occasionally smell of urine and feces, there should be no 
persistent stench or overwhelming scent of air fresheners. 


» Keep your eyes open. Watch the call lights that residents 
use to summon help. See how long it takes for help to arrive; 
more than five minutes is too long. Look for obstacles or 
puddles left in corridors that could endanger frail residents 
with failing vision. Visit during a meal: assess the food, and 
check that those who can’t feed themselves are helped. Keep 
your eyes peeled for residents in restraints; the more you see 
the more leery you should be. 


» Once you've picked a home, visit frequently. Residents 
with an attentive family and regular visits tend to receive better 
treatment than those who are essentially abandoned. —M.T. 
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tough. 
Car easy. 
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With its rugged full-time All-Wheel Driving System 


and gutsy 165-hp engine, the all-new Subaru Forester 


will gladly stand toe-to-toe with the world’s best sport- 


utilities. But thanks to a lower rear end that’s a snap to 


load, a ke ower step-up for easy access and the smoot h 





ride of a passenger sedan, the new Forester also has a user-friendly side to its personality. To discover 


just how easy owning a sport-utility can be, stop by your nearest Subaru dealer, call 1-800-\WANT-AWD 


or visit our W ebsite atww w.subaru.com 





The Beauty of All-Wheel Drive. 








—— Schwab’s advice to investors —— 


KNow AS MUCH As YOU CAN, 
Pay As LITTLE AS YOU CAN. 





What does it take to become 
a successful investor? 

While many would have you 
believe that it’s a mystifying 
Schwab have a 


process, we at 


different point of view. 





FOR BEST RESULTS, 
THE TRIED AND TRUE. 


At Charles Schwab, we believe 
investing is best done when you're 
guided by a few basic principles: 
* Invest for the long term rather 
than the quick gain. 

*Look for value wherever you 
can find it. 

*Seek out balanced, objective 
information. 

* Evaluate carefully the advice of 
organizations that have a vest- 
ed interest in the financial 


products they sell you. 


INVESTORS WHO PAY LESS 
HAVE MORE TO INVEST. 





Charles Schwab introduced 


the concept of discount broker- 


age 20 years ago, and we're more 


vation from Mutu: 


wwweschwab.com 
























At Schwab, we believe 
the investor should think intently 
and spend wisely. 


determined than ever to make sure 
that investors enjoy a cost advantage. 

So, for example, a product like 
Schwab's Mutual Fund OneSource® 
service offers over 700 funds from 
America’s best-known 


many of 


mutual fund families. And every 








single one of them is free of load 
and transaction fees. (While load 
funds can offer attractive returns and 
other benefits, 
you could start 
off by giving 


up as much as 





a 


; 


6% of your 


Charles R. Schwah 


principal. Even Committed to giving you control 


over your financial goals 


on bad days, 


the Market is rarely off that much.) 


WHY NOT BECOME A 
SCHWAB CUSTOMER YOURSELF? 


Every day, thousands of new 
investors turn to Schwab. Why 
not join them? We think you 
will find it an altogether demys- 

tifying experience. 


AN INVALUABLE 
INVESTING 
SOURCEBOOK, 
YOURS FREE, 





To receive your free copy of 
The Essential Investor," visit one of 


our 250 branches nationwide or phone: 


1-800-833-8633 


Charles Schwab 





The Way It Should Be. 





raiser Huang while talking with Riady, center 
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BUDDY SYSTEM: On the tape, Clinton puts his arm around fund 
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It’s Groundhog Day 


The Clinton tapes roll on and on and on, but every 
now and then, a tantalizing detail emerges 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


HE WHITE HOUSE LAST WEEK DUMPED 

its second load of videotapes of Bill 

Clinton schmoozing potential donors. 

Watching them is a bit like sitting 
through Groundhog Day, the movie in 
which Bill Murray keeps repeating the same 
24 hours of his life. In almost any segment, 
you see the President entering a room or in 
a receiving line. Now he charms, now he 
mixes, now he makes small talk (“Nice 
tie!”). At some point he may accept a token 
of appreciation, like a lucky rock or a cere- 
monial dagger. He delivers some cheerlead- 
erish remarks and shakes every hand that 
looks capable of signing a check. Then 
comes another segment in which he does it 
all again. And then again. And again. 

So far, more than 100 hours of tape of the 
Panhandler in Chief have been made pub- 
lic. Put aside for a moment the questions 
about what was illegal and what was just un- 
seemly, and the overall effect is oddly com- 
forting. If nothing else, the tapes prove that 
the most powerful nation on earth can op- 
erate on autopilot while its President chases 
campaign money. What they don’t appear to 
do so far is show whether the Democratic 
Party had a scheme to channel foreign cash 
into campaign "96, and if so, whether Clin- 
ton was in on it. 


The most candid Democratic line is the 
one offered by a senior White House offi- 
cial: “They're not incriminating. They're 
just ... pornographic.” What he means is 
that the tapes show hour after hour of rep 
etitious foreplay with potential donors. For 
the most part, the Clinton we see appears 
to know that the law more or less forbids 
him to direct his listeners to reach, right 
there, for their wallets. When one donor 
makes the mistake of attempting to present 
checks in the White House, Democratic 
National Committee chairman Donald 
Fowler refuses them while Clinton adroit- 
ly chats away with someone else about golf. 

The worst potential slip-up comes at a 
December luncheon in 1995 sponsored by 
the D.N.C. The President thanks the assem- 
bled guests for giving generously to the 
D.N.C. “issues” ad campaign that supports 
his budget policies. He goes on: “We realized 
we could run these ads through the Demo- 
cratic Party, which means we could raise 
money in $20,000, $50,000 and $100,000 
blocks”—instead of in increments of $1,000 
per donor, the limit on contributions to spe- 
cific candidates like, for instance, Bill Clin- 
ton. Was he winking at the legal line that is 
supposed to separate the “soft money” do- 
nated to parties from the “hard money” giv- 
en to individuals? Could be. But since that 
line has been fudged by both parties, nobody 
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ROCK SESSION: When generous guests brought Clinton a stone 
symbolizing long life, the President had a candidate's reaction 
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expects it to send anybody, much less the 
President, to court. 

When it comes to the more serious 
question of whether Clinton knew of a for- 
eign-money pipeline, the tapes are tanta- 
lizing ... but. At a 1996 event he thanks 
“those who have come from other coun- 
tries to be with us tonight.” At another he 
praises John Huang, the Democratic fund 
raiser who solicited a good part of the con- 
tributions that have since been returned 
by the party as questionable or worse. In 
the Oval Office we also see Clinton court- 
ing James Riady, whose family controls 
the Lippo Group, the Indonesian con- 
glomerate with major projects in China, 
and questionable D.N.c. contributions. And 
then there is the Boris-and-Natasha mo- 
ment, when Clinton is greeted by Arief 
Wiriadinata, the Indonesian gardener 
who with his wife somehow contributed 
$450,000 to the Democrats—later re- 
turned—and who tells the President, 
“James Riady sent me.” 

For now the White House is sufficiently 
confident, or maybe sufficiently cagey, so 
that last week it rolled out White House spe- 
cial counsel and damage controller Lanny 
Davis to delineate the most interesting parts 
of the tapes. He dutifully indicated every 
presidential hello to Huang. Maybe Davis 
should also have singled out Clinton remind- 
ing one group how the golfer Greg Norman 
squandered a six-shot lead at the Masters 
“This thing could get away from us,” the 
President warns. What he meant then was 
that his pre-election lead in the polls could 
similarly melt away. All the same, that’s a re- 
mark that could turn out to be true in ways 
he didn’t mean at the time. -Reported by 
Michael Duffy and Karen Tumutty/Washington 
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The Walnut Overture 


The Teamsters were cooling on Clinton, so a 
cash-hungry White House went to work 


O CHALLENGE IS MORE INVITING TO 
Bill Clinton than a voting bloc on the 
verge of slipping away. Take the 
Teamsters: Clinton had broken the 
union’s long-standing alliance with Re- 
publicans, but by early 1995 its enthusiasm 
had “died down,” an Administration 
memo says. So Clinton’s team went to 


work. Harold Ickes, then the deputy chief | 


of staff, and Mickey Kantor, the U.S. Trade 
Representative, took pains to help Team- 
ster president Ron Carey deal with a bitter 
California strike, according to interviews 
and documents obtained by TIME. While 
the White House overture failed to win 
concessions for the Teamsters, it appar- 
ently helped the White House score points 
with the union. The Teamsters, its enthu- 
siasm revived, gave him and other De- 
mocrats about $3 million 
in that election cycle. 
Those contributions 
have come under Justice 
Department scrutiny since 
Carey loyalists admitted in 
guilty pleas last month that 
among schemes to funnel 
money into Carey’s re- 
election campaign in 1996, 
they tried to pull off a do- 
nation swap with Demo- 
crats—a swap that party of- 
ficials entertained briefly, 
then apparently rejected. 








pany refused, a standoff that persists today. 
But in 1995 the strike was seen by presi- 
dential aides as a chance, the memo said, to 
“rekindle” the Teamster bosses’ affection 
for Clinton. Identifying the strike as one of 
Carey's “biggest problems,” the memo 
urged Ickes to “assist in any way possible.” 
And assist he did. Teamster officials, 
with a fine understanding of political 
pressure points, asked Ickes to put Kan- 
tor on the case. Who better to jawbone 
the management of Diamond Walnut 
than the man charged with opening for- 
eign markets for American nuts? “I re- 
member calling Mickey and saying, “This 
is something bothering the Teamsters,’” 
Ickes told TIME. Said a White House vet- 
eran familiar with the issue: “Implicit in 
such messages is, Bring pressure to bear.” 
Once the White House 

2 got interested, the Team- 
= sters refused to let go. 
6 Union political director Bill 
Hamilton described the 
? high-level effort in a March 
,» 27 memo, noting Ickes in- 
« formed him that Kantor 
“agreed to use his discre- 


convince the CEO of that 
company that they should 
settle the dispute,” said the 
memo, first revealed by the 
Detroit News. A company 


The new documents do not MEDIATOR MICKEY: Kantor, spokesman confirmed that 
implicate the White House above, called Diamond Walnut = Kantor called former CEO 
in the scotched deal, but Officials during abitter strike = Ril] Cuff. 

they offer a rare glimpse In an interview last 


into West Wing wooing of 
the Teamsters to guarantee 
its help in Clinton's re- 
election campaign. “Carey 
is not a schmoozer,” states 
the 1995 memo to Ickes. 
“He wants results on issues 
he cares about.” 

The strike, at Diamond 
Walnut Growers in Stock- 
ton, Calif., was just such an 
issue. After 700 union 
members walked out in 
1991, the firm hired re- 
placement workers to 
process and package its 
100,000 tons of nuts a year. 
The Teamsters demanded 
the jobs back, and the com- 





5 week, Kantor said he called 
the company, but out of a 
* long-standing interest in 
' farm workers. He said he 
= discussed the company’s 
* views of the strike with a top 
= official and asked “what 
were the prospects” of set- 
tlement, but did not offer a 
solution. Diamond Walnut 
does a third of its business 
overseas, a share Kantor 
could have helped boost as 
Trade Rep. Still, he says the 
contacts were “appropri- 
ate.” A Senate committee is 
investigating whether he is 
right.—By Michael Weisskopt/ 
Washington 
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BULLY! A break 
for regular 


Rites of Way 


Sport-utility vehicles are 
fun. Just ask your insurer 


VER WONDER WHAT HAPPENS WHEN A 

brawny 6,000-Ib. sport-utility vehi- 

cle collides with a typical 3,000-Ib. 

sedan? Apparently, an insurance- 
company actuary hears it. Some big insur- 
ers are about to make it more costly to 
cover big vehicles than small ones. That's 
a break with the past. The reason? With 
record numbers of large vehicles like the 
Ford Expedition and the Chevy Suburban 
on the road, insurance companies are 
finding that drivers of the behemoths 
cause a disproportionate amount of harm 
to other cars and drivers, resulting in big- 
ger liability payouts. 

To offset the higher expenditures, in- 
surers are boosting the premiums for lia- 
bility coverage on sport-utility vehicles 
and pickup trucks, the New York Times 
reported last week. Previously, policy- 
holders would pay roughly the same pre- 
mium for liability protection whether 
they owned an ordinary sedan or a two- 
ton pickup. Car owners buy liability cov- 
erage as protection against loss claims 
from someone else as a result of an acci- 
dent. Farmers Insurance Group, the na- 


| tion’s third largest insurer, has already 


lifted premiums as much as 10% in Penn- 
sylvania, and it may eventually seek hikes 
in all of the 30 states it covers. A similar 
plan is under way at Progressive Corp.., 
which said in a statement, “Our claims 
experience for sport-utility vehicles dic- 
tates that we charge a higher liability pre- 
mium.” Other companies such as Allstate 
and Nationwide are also analyzing their 
pricing. 

Owners of big wheels could see their in- 
surance bills jump 20%, or about $50 to 
$700 a year, for liability coverage. Any in- 
crease in such premiums would have to be 
approved by state insurance regulators. The 
only “light truck” vehicle whose owners are 
likely to escape paying higher liability pre- 
miums is the minivan. Accident statistics 
show the vehicles are just not macho enough 
to cause great damage. —By Bernard Baumohl 









It starts at $2900. 
It sorts automatically. 


It can staple in three places. 


Its speed is 32 pages per minute. 


It’s from Xerox. 


Introducing the 
Xerox DocuPrint N32 Network Printer. 
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You know us for copiers, of course. You probably don’t Know that our network printers 
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“We'll Get Killed on This” 


Clinton will trigger a fire storm if he vetoes an IRS 
reform bill. But he has no choice: Rubin won't budge 


By JAMES CARNEY WASHINGTON 





RANK LUNTZ, A G.O.P. POLLSTER, CAN 


already see the 30-second ad in his | 


mind. It opens with ominous music | 


and a deep voice recounting tales of 
abuse by the Internal Revenue Service. It 
cuts to images from recent Senate hearings 
featuring a priest as one of the agency's in- 
nocent victims and 1rs whistle blowers tes- 


tifying from behind screens to hide their | 


identity. Then the voice announces that 
while Republicans want to overhaul the irs 
and scrap the tax code, President Clinton 
and his Treasury Secretary, Robert Rubin, 
are defending the status quo. “If you like 
the 1rs,” Luntz’s fantasy ad continues, 
“vote Democratic. If you want to send a 
message, vote Republican.” 

Unless the President can 
negotiate a compromise with 
Republicans on a plan to reform 
the irs in the next few weeks, 
political commercials like the 
one Luntz dreams of will be sat- 
urating the airwaves come next 
year’s midterm congressional 
elections. It’s a prospect that 
scares Democrats all over town. 
Except, that is, for one of the 
most influential of all: Secretary 
Rubin. He knows that an anti- 
rs bill backed by the G.o.P. 
leadership will move to the 
House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee this week, but he has re- 
fused to budge on a central 
Republican demand: that his 
department relinquish some of 
its control of the 1Rs to an over- 
sight board made up mostly of 
private citizens. So as long as 
the bill includes the oversight 
board, it will trigger a Clinton 
veto. And the Republicans will 
begin crafting their ads. 

A former Wall Street bond 
trader, Rubin remains untrou- 
bled by the political conundrum 
he has created for his bosses 
Clinton and Al Gore. He spent 
nearly two hours last Wednes- 
day on the phone with Repre- 
sentative Rob Portman of Ohio, 
the bill's major Republican 
sponsor, but the two couldn't 


bridge what Portman described as their 
“fundamental philosophical divide.” Rubin 
argues that giving citizens authority over the 
IRS “raises very serious issues of account- 
ability and conflict of interest.” In other 
words, as another top Administration official 
put it, “you don’t want irs agents reporting 
to the chairman of GM.” Even if you set 
aside those concerns, adds Rubin, “a pri- 
vate-sector board that meets once a month is 
very unlikely to be effective.” 

That’s why even Clinton, so skilled at co- 
opting his opponents’ issues, went only so far 
when he proposed his own reform of the 1Rs 
after the recent heartrending hearings. His 
plan called for the creation of 33 so-called 
citizens-advocacy panels, but he held firm 
against establishing a private-sector over- 


SHOWDOWN: RUBIN VS. CAPITOL HILL 
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| and Representative 


sight board with power over IRs personnel, 
policy and budget decisions. In a West Wing 
meeting before the President’s plan was 
made public, several aides insisted that the 
Administration not get backed into a corner 
defending an agency Americans love to hate. 
But Gene Sperling, the chairman of the Pres- 
ident’s National Economic Council, ended 
the discussion by invoking Rubin. “The Trea- 
sury Secretary says the [private oversight 
board] is stupid policy. That’s our position.” 

And that’s just fine with Republicans 
like House Speaker Newt Gingrich. Egged 
on by consultants who see rs bashing as a 
salvation for a party with no unifying mes- 
sage, Gingrich and other G.o.P. leaders want 
the conflict with the Administration to last as 
long as possible. For the past two weeks, 
G.O.P. majority leader Dick Armey of Texas 
Billy Tauzin of 
Louisiana have been debating tax-reform 
alternatives in front of packed auditoriums 
across the country on what they are calling 
the “Scrap the Code Tour.” They both hope 
to turn the public's visceral anger at the IRs 
into a willingness to replace the existing, 
complex tax code with something simpler. 
In Armey’s case it’s a single flat 
tax on income; in Tauzin’s, an 
across-the-board national sales 
tax. But because reinventing the 
tax code is more complicated 
than bemoaning the intrusive- 
ness of the taxman, the sessions 
have focused mainly on railing 
against the agency. 

Clinton’s less radical ap- 
proach to the problem has op- 
ponents in his own party. The 
bill calling for an oversight 
board is the product of an irs re- 
form commission co-chaired by 
Portman and Democratic Sena- 
tor Bob Kerrey of Nebraska, 
who could challenge Gore for 
the Democratic nomination in 
2000. In the House, another 
likely Gore rival, minority leader 
Richard Gephardt of Missouri, 
this week will come out in favor 
of the Portman-Kerrey bill. Pro- 
ponents are predicting that so 
many Democrats will abandon 
the Administration that the bill 
could pass the House, and 
maybe even the Senate, with 
enough votes to overcome a 
presidential veto, “We're proba- 
bly going to get killed on this,” 
says a White House official. That 
doesn't seem to faze Rubin, 
whose stubbornness stands out 
in a city of compromise. —With 
reporting by Arthur Brice/Atlanta and 
John F. Dickerson/Washington 
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HEAR WHY THE 
Bose’ WAVE* RADIO 
WAS NAMED A 
“BesT NEw 

PRODUCT OF 1994” 

BY BUSINESS WEEK. 
Tabletop radios are popular for their 
convenience and small size. But their 
sound quality leaves much to be 
desired. No one really expects high- 





fidelity sound from a radio. Until now. 
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entire concert hall, the waveguide 
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a small enclosure. This technology 
and performance is available in no 
other radio. 
You'll touch a button and 

hear your favorite music come alive 


in rich stereo sound. You'll hear 
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learn more about our in-home 
trial and satisfaction guarantee. 
When you call, ask about our six- 


month installment payment plan. 
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lifelike stereo sound plus 
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SOUNDING RADIO 
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every note the way it’s meant to be 


heard. The Wave radio measures just 
4.5”H x 14”W x 8”D and fits almost 
anywhere. So you can listen in your 
bedroom, living room, kitchen, or 
any room. And with your choice of 
graphite gray or imperial white, the 
Wave radio not only fits in any room, 


it fits any decor. 
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to recorded music, TV pro- 
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the Wave radio to your CD or 
cassette player, TV, or VCR. 


Or, if you prefer, return the 
coupon below. 

Wired magazine 
said it has a “clean, sweet 
sound that will have 
your friends wondering 
where you've hidden 
your fancy speakers.” But 
you have to hear the Wave radio for 
yourself to believe it. Call today. 
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Jersey's 
Falling Star 


Christie Whitman faces 
voters angry over taxes 
and car-insurance rates 


By ADAM COHEN 


EW JERSEY GOVERNOR CHRISTIE 
Whitman's campaign is in trouble, 
but you wouldn’t know it from the 


breezy air and Ralph Lauren setting | 


of her latest television commercial. The 
Governor strolls through rolling hills and 
lush gardens, tossing a football with her 
family. Taylor Whitman, 18, sporting a blue 
button-down shirt and crisp chinos, 
praises his mother’s integrity while posing 
in front of a well-landscaped flower bed. 
Kate Whitman, 20, talks about the candi- 
date’s ability to “forget all the political stuff 
and be a mom” while ambling past a hunt- 
country-style wooden fence in tennis 
shorts and sweater. The ad is clearly in- 
tended to make a family-to-family connec- 
tion between the Governor and her elec- 
torate. But its unintended effect is to 
remind viewers of the 
wide chasm that sepa- 
rates this upper-crust 
clan, which beds down 
at the 222-acre Ponte- 
fract Farm, from the av- 
erage undecided voter 
trying to pay the taxes on 
a row house in Bayonne. 

It wasn’t supposed 
to be this way. Since she 
was elected Governor 


four years ago, Whitman WHITMAN'S COMMERCIALS: Playing 
has become a pillar of onthe fact that McGreevey's record 
Republican- is little known to most voters 


moderate 
ism, the first woman to 
deliver a State of the 
Union response and a 
frequently mentioned 
candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent. Her state is flying 
high, with unemploy- 
ment ata seven-year low 
and welfare rolls cut 
31%. And she is good on 
the stump: parents con- 


stantly push squirming j|CGREEVEY'S ADS: Reminding 
children into her arms voters they pay the highest property 
and whip out Instamat- taxes and car-insurance rates 
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TROUBLE BREWING? The Governor’s battle for re-election is now rated too close to call 


ics to record the moment for posterity. But 
despite it all, Whitman’s bid for re-election 
is fast shaping up as the cakewalk that 
wasn’t. Her favorable ratings have dipped 
below 50%, a traditional red flag for an in- 
cumbent, and recent polls are declaring the 
race too close to call. 

Whitman’s Democratic opponent is 
James McGreevey, a state senator and may- 
or of Woodbridge (pop. 93,000), the state’s 
fifth largest city. McGreevey has made up for 
a lack of statewide name recognition with an 
energetic campaign focused on the weakest 
parts of Whitman's record: property taxes 
and auto insurance. New Jersey’s electorate 
has a habit of choosing its politicians on 
pocketbook issues. “It’s an expensive state to 
live in, and people are concerned about 
money being taken out of their wallets for 
any reason,” explains 
pollster Mark Mellman. 
New Jersey leads the 
nation in average auto- 
insurance premiums 
($1,169) and average 
property taxes ($3,864). 
Garden State voters are 
telling pollsters that 
these drags on the family 
budget are their No. 1 
and No. 2 concerns. 

McGreevey _—_con- 
tends that Whitman had 
four years to find a way 
to brake the runaway 
insurance premiums, 
without results. Whit- 
man responds that she 
has a good plan now, 
which would lower rates 
for drivers who agree in 
most cases not to sue for 
pain-and-suffering dam- 
ages. She condemns 
McGreevey's proposal, 
in which he would sim- 
ply order insurance com- 
panies to roll back rates, 
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as unconstitutional. On the property-tax 
battlefront, McGreevey charges that Whit- 
man’s much celebrated cuts in state taxes 
have forced property taxes up by shifting 
the revenue-raising burden to school dis- 
tricts and other local authorities. Whitman 
responds that local governments simply 
spend too much, No matter who is right, 
McGreevey has effectively kept the debate 
exactly where Whitman doesn’t want it. 

Whitman also has party problems. New 
Jersey is increasingly Democratic turf. 
Clinton carried it by 18 percentage points in 
1996, and Democrat Robert Torricelli 
won last year’s Senate race by 10 points. 
Whitman is also learning how perilous life 
is these days for moderate, pro-choice, 
pro-gay rights Republicans like herself. 
Only 67% of New Jersey Republicans rated 
her favorably in a recent poll. Her veto of 
a partial-birth-abortion ban alienated 
many conservatives in this highly Roman 
Catholic state. The Christian Coalition 
plans to distribute 1 million election guides 
reminding voters of her stance. The benefi- 
ciary of alienated conservatives may be Lib- 
ertarian candidate Murray Sabrin, who is 
targeting right-to-life voters. 

The key to Whitman’s victory four years 
ago was that she was an oddly effective pop- 
ulist candidate. She got grief for her multi- 
million-dollar net worth, and for an unfor- 
tunate comment about a tax rebate: “Funny 
as it might seem, $500 is a lot of money to 
some people.” But she convinced voters she 
felt their pain over Governor Jim Florio's 
$2.8 billion tax increase. It was her vow to 
undo the damage with a 30% income-tax 
cut that gave her a winning margin of 
26,093 votes. This time, though, it is the 
feisty McGreevey who seems to be con- 
necting with New Jersey's dollars-and- 
cents voters. The closeness of the race has 
already hurt Whitman’s national reputa- 
tion. To save her governorship, she will 
need to show voters she understands that 
their lives, even in these prosperous times, 
are not a walk in the country. a 
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Death Is in the Details 


Sex, lies and a porcupine figure in a Pennsylvania 
murder trial two decades after the gun went off 


By ELAINE RIVERA MONTROSE 





ARVED ON MARTIN DILLON’S TOMB- 
stone are words from the Book of Wis- 
dom: “The just man, though he die 


early, shall be at rest.” But Dillon, who | 
was 30 at his death, has not yet found rest. He | 


has died, so far, in three different ways. 

This is the first version of his death. On 
June 2, 1976, Dillon, a lawyer, and his 
friend Stephen Scher, a physician, were 
skeet shooting at Gunsmoke, a hunting 
camp in northeastern Pennsylvania owned 
by Dillon’s family. According to Scher, as 
the two of them blasted clay pigeons, Dil- 
lon caught sight of a porcupine 
and, after grabbing Scher’s 16- 
gauge Winchester pump-action 
shotgun, ran off after it. Scher told 
police that he heard a shot, ran 
toward it and found Dillon 250 ft. 
away with a fatal wound to his 
chest. He had apparently tripped 
over a shoelace and fell on the gun. 
Splattered with blood from trying 
to revive his friend, Scher said he 
was so overcome with emotion 
that he smashed the gun against a 
tree, destroying it. The coroner de- 
clared the death an accident. 

Two years later, Scher married 
Dillon’s widow Patricia and raised 
Dillon’s son and daughter as his 
own. The family moved to North 
Carolina, leaving Dillon’s grave to 
be tended by his father Lawrence, 
a former mayor of Montrose. But 
questions remained. There had al- 
ways been rumors that Scher and 
Patricia had been in the middle of 
a torrid love affair before her husband 
died—a rumor they denied repeatedly. Dil- 
lon’s father, for one, always wondered 
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about the autopsy report and never be- | 
lieved the death was an accident. Says Bon- | 
nie Mead, who was Martin Dillon’s secre- | 


tary: “We don’t know why people put 
blinders on in this town.” Nevertheless, the 
elder Dillon kept his peace until his grand- 
children were older. In 1989 he hired a pri- 
vate investigator to review the evidence 
and by 1995 had got the authorities to ex- 
hume his son’s body for another autopsy. 
And this is the second version of Dil- 
lon’s death. Isadore Mihalakis, a patholo- 
gist, declared that the shape and angle of 


the shotgun wound indicated that Dillon 
could not have shot himself accidentally. 
There was also no evidence of the burn 
marks that usually come from a gunshot at 
close range. Mihalakis concluded that Dil- 
lon was killed not while running but while 
sitting, and that his death was a homicide. 
The police declared Scher the chief sus- 
pect, charging him with murder. 

Suzanne Dillon, 24, and her brother 
Michael, 26, immediately came to their step- 
father’s defense, with Suzanne contributing 
her father’s $65,000 life insurance to defend 
Scher, her “dad.” She and her brother testi- 
fied on his behalf at the trial, which began last 


month. However, there were other voices at 





FAMILY DRAMA: Victim Martin Dillon, top left; Suzanne Dillon, Stephen Scher and his wife Patricia, 
and Michael Dillon at the county courthouse last week; former baby sitter Cindy Klein, bottom left 


the trial, including that of Edna Ann Vitale, | 
whom Scher was divorcing at the time of | 


Dillon’s death. She says Scher confessed his 
love for Patricia Dillon to her. He had also 
told her, falsely, that Dillon was his divorce 
lawyer, thus discouraging her from telling 
Dillon about the affair. Other prosecution 
witnesses said Scher had been trying to fig- 
ure out a way for his lover—a devout Roman 
Catholic—to get an annulment so she could 
remarry within the church. Meanwhile, FBI 
lab analysis showed that the high-speed 
blood-spatter patterns on the boots Scher 
wore at Gunsmoke could have been left only 
after a huge amount of force was used at 


close range. Prosecutor Robert Campolongo 
called the killing an “ambush.” 

And then, two weeks ago, Scher took 
the stand and delivered the third version of 
Dillon’s death. On June 2, 1976, Scher said, 
Dillon looked him “right in the eye” and 
asked if he was having an affair with his 
wife. “What could I do? I said yes.” The two 
men proceeded to argue and, Scher said, 
Dillon grabbed a gun. “I heard a scream or 
a yell, and I saw he had the 16-gauge in his 
hand. I knew I had to get that gun away 
from him. There was a struggle, and the gun 
went off.” Why did he lie throughout the 
past two decades? “Because of the pain ... 
The pain Pat and the children would have 
had because of what happened.” He testi- 
fied that the porcupine story was concoct- 
ed because, as a newcomer and the only 
Jew in town, he did not feel he would be be- 
lieved. Last Wednesday the defense pre- 
sented the Dillons’ former baby sitter, 
Cindy Klein, who testified that Dillon “told 
me he was going to take Dr. Scher up to his 





hunting cabin... and kill him.” She said she 
had kept quiet at the time because her 
mother did not want her involved in the 
case. A defense pathologist added that the 
autopsy evidence is consistent with two 
men struggling for the gun. 

The case goes to the jury this week. If 
they discount his dramatic account of self- 
defense and find him guilty of first-degree 
murder, Scher may be sent to prison for 
life. (His crime predates the state’s reim- 
position of the death penalty.) “We fought 
this battle to get answers for a long time,” 
says Mead, who sits with Lawrence Dillon 
during the trial. “This should have been 
done in 1976.” a 
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By ANTHONY SPAETH 


HEN THE LEADER OF THE 
world’s most populous coun- 
try speaks, people listen— 
though it isn’t always easy. 
Jiang Zemin, President of 
China, gives speeches loaded 
with fusty rhetoric, like “the primary stage 
of socialism” and “We will strive unswerv- 


ingly to resolutely uphold Deng Xiaoping 


thought.” His slicked-back hair, enormous 
spectacles and cryogenically fixed smile 
smack of the old-fashioned apparatchik. So 
wooden a leader is often in danger of being 
upstaged by his own podium. 

Appearances can be misleading. When 


Senator Dianne Feinstein was mayor of 


San Francisco, she gave a dinner at her 
home for Jiang, then mayor of sister city 
Shanghai. The future President of China 
crooned When We Were Young, danced 
through the night, and later jokingly in- 
formed an American visitor that he had 
“left his heart” in that city by the Bay. 
When Richard Nixon visited Beijing in 
1989, Jiang interrupted their meeting to 
leap to his feet and recite Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address, in English and from memo- 
ry. (Nixon felt compelled to get out of his 
chair and declaim along.) In the Philip 
pines last year at a soirée on the presiden- 
tial yacht, Jiang danced the cha-cha and 
sang a duet of Love Me Tender with Presi- 
dent Fidel Ramos. When Jiang finally met 
President Clinton, Ramos advised, “Sur- 
prise him with the song.” 

It certainly would surprise Americans 
to learn that China’s boss, who arrives for 
his summit with Clinton next week, has a 
human face. Jiang’s visit is raising hopes 
of a reconciliation between the two geo- 
political giants that will end eight years 
of official frostiness precipitated by Chi- 
na’s 1989 bloody crackdown on_pro- 
democracy demonstrators in Tiananmen 
Square. Jiang certainly expects that. In his 
exclusive interview with Time, he de- 
clared, “At present, Sino-American rela- 
tions have a favorable opportunity for fur- 
ther improvement.” 

That will depend in some measure on 
tangible progress on a range of issues from 
human rights to nuclear proliferation and 
trade. But much will hinge on Jiang himself 
and on what he says and does on a trip that 
will take him to Honolulu, Williamsburg, 
Va., Washington, Philadelphia, New York 
City, Boston and Los Angeles. While the 
American public regards him—if they re- 
gard him at all—as a cipher, until recently 
he was dismissed by some U.S. officials as 
a lightweight incapable of surviving the 
hardball intrigues at the top level of Chi- 
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Americans are suspicious of China’s President, but he hopes hi 


nese politics. But since the death of his 
mentor, Deng Xiaoping, in February, 
Jiang’s reputation has been completely 
rewritten. He is now acknowledged as the | 
man to deal with in China for the foresee- 
able future, a President firmly in control 
and committed to making a difference. 

So it’s time for Americans to get bette1 
acquainted with the ruler of the world’s in- 
cipient other superpower. In fact, the two 
sides of Jiang go a long way toward ex- 
plaining a remarkable career. 

Jiang’s main break, of course, was be- 
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ing chosen by Deng as his successor in 
1989. It didn’t hurt that Deng lived on for 
eight years as Jiang’s protector or that he 
eventually grew too feeble to dump his 
protégé—the fate of two previous heirs ap- 
parent. But there’s also a sense in China 
that the relatively nonideological, techno- 
cratic Jiang may be the right leader for a 
China bursting with political, social and 
economic tensions, that what China needs 
now is an adroit, adaptable pol rather than 
a towering titan. 

Born into an intellectual family in 















































svisit here will make us like him 


Yangzhou in China’s eastern Jiangsu 
province, Jiang was adopted at an early age 
by his uncle, a veteran revolutionary, who 
was killed fighting for the communists in 
the civil war. Teachers described the boy as 
an “illustrious student,” and he attended a 
provincial university before switching to 
engineering studies at Shanghai's Jiaotong 
University. In what then China's 
naughtiest and most revolutionary-minded 
city, he discovered Benny Goodman and 
English films as well as communist politics, 
He joined the party at the age of 19, and 


was 


W 





The late Deng Xiaoping took 
America by storm when he donned a Texas 
ten-gallon in 1979. Can Jiang do the same? 


once had to escape the Nationalist forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek by hiding in the trunk of 
his university president’s car. 

Compared with predecessors Mao and 
Deng, he enjoyed an easy revolution, and 
he had a far more worldly upbringing. “I 
wouldn't describe him as a closet Western- 
culture buff,” says Kenneth Lieberthal, a 
China scholar at the University of Michi- 
gan, “but he has a more appreciative atti- 
tude than many Chinese.” He once told an 
American visitor that he regretted not 
earning a Ph.D. from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, but one of his sons 
did get his from Philadelphia’s Drexel Uni- 
versity and worked for Hewlett-Packard 
in California before returning to China. 

For decades, Jiang 
worked in the boiler 
room of the new China, 
running soap and candy 
factories. He spent a year 
in Moscow learning the 
wonders of Soviet auto 
production. He made it 
to Beijing in 1976 as the 
administrator of the First 
Ministry of Machine- 
Building Industry. It was 
an unimpressive-sound- 
ing title, but it was his 
first shot, at the age of 50, 
at the higher ranks of 
Chinese politics. He was 
part of the team charged 
with transforming Shen- 
zhen, a sleepy village 
across the border from Hong Kong, into 
one of Deng’s first boomtowns, and he 
eventually rose to Minister of Electronics 
Industry. 

The engineer from Shanghai still had 
much to learn about life at the top. A friend 
and former colleague recalls an incident in 
which Jiang was asked for a special favor by 
one of the Old Guard generation of revo- 
lutionary heroes who wielded enormous 
power. Jiang refused, saying it would bend 
the rules. He suffered for that in 1984, 
when the Old Guard refused to support his 
candidacy for the vice-premiership. By the 
time he was appointed mayor of Shanghai, 
in 1985, he had learned his lesson. “He 
spent a lot of time and effort pleasing the 
Old Guard who would visit Shanghai dur- 
ing the winter,” says the colleague. “He 
realized that abiding strictly by party prin- 
ciples wouldn’t do.” 

The 1989 Tiananmen episode, one of 
China’s most divisive modern tragedies, 
was the turning point in Jiang’s career. 
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44 Jiang is 
enormously 
smart and 


capable, but his 
persona is 
intentionally 
disarming.77 








Three weeks after the protests were 
quelled with violence and bloodshed, 
Deng named Jiang the new General Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party. The 
choice was a surprise. Jiang’s record in 
Shanghai was solid, if unspectacular, but 
in the prism of Chinese politics he had 
other things going for him. He was now a 
favorite of the Old Guard. During the ear- 
ly days of the Tiananmen protests, he had 
sacked the editor of a daringly liberal, in- 
dependent newspaper in Shanghai called 
the World Economic Herald, an act that 
proved his toughness to Beijing. His main 
rival for the job was Premier Li Peng, who 
had ordered the martial law that preced- 
ed the Tiananmen killings and been wide- 
ly reviled for it. 

There was an additional factor in the 
mayor's rise. The leadership in Beijing was 
bitterly divided over 
whether Deng’s economic 
reforms should continue, 
and a strong faction was 
already slowing them 
down. Jiang had a usefully 
malleable view: he was 
called “the Weathervane” 
for astute shifts in stance 
that made him acceptable 
to both sides. 

In 1993 he was 
named China’s Presi- 
dent. But his perch at the 
top was extremely tenu- 
ous, almost entirely de- 
pendent on Deng’s sup- 
port. For that reason, 
Jiang was as reticent and 
correct as possible in his 
first years in power. When CNN inter- 
President in 1993, he 
wanted to read all his answers from a 
TelePrompTer. On those occasions when 
he allowed himself a little spontaneity, it 
tended to backfire. In a 1990 interview 
with Barbara Walters, he described the 
Tiananmen killings as “much ado about 
nothing,” prompting outrage in the West. 
“He is a lightweight,” decided a Clinton 
Administration official in 1995. “Buffoon 
would be too strong a word.” 

In retrospect, it’s clear those were 
major misjudgments. Throughout this 
low-profile period, Jiang was cleverly 
shoring up his position in Beijing. He cul- 
tivated the military, one of China’s most 
significant power centers, and slowly 
gained control of its upper ranks. When 
Beijing and Washington found them- 
selves staring missile to battleship in the 
Taiwan Straits in mid-1995, in the most 
unequivocal U.S. show of support for Tai- 
wan in recent memory, Jiang realized 


viewed the new 
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that the confrontation was perilous, and 
though he technically approved the mis- 
sile launches, he was able to lay public 
blame on hard-line generals for a serious 
overreaction. Jiang launched a forceful 
anticorruption drive, pleasing a populace 
that bitterly resented the cheating. Per- 
haps not coincidentally, one of the cam 
paign’s first victims was Beijing Party 
Secretary Chen Xitong, who had amassed 
a fortune under questionable circumstan 
ces—and whose clout Jiang was eager to 
neutralize. 

Last month, at the 15th Communist 
Party Congress, Jiang unveiled his boldest 
maneuver yet. The President proposed a 
radical privatization of many of the coun 
try’s deficit-ridden state-owned enterpris 
es, his first attempt at visionary change 
and one that runs a high risk of widespread 
social unrest. At the end of the Party Con- 
gress, Jiang announced the election of a 
new Politburo, China’s top policymaking 
body, and that China’s armed forces would 
be shrunk by 500,000 men 


HAT REMARKABLE PERFORMANCE 

forced a worldwide re-evaluation 

Advises Arnold Kantor, a former 

U.S. diplomat now at the Forum 

for International Policy in Wash- 

ington: “One shouldn’t be fooled 
Jiang is enormously smart and capable, but 
his persona is unpretentious and folksy, al- 
most intentionally disarming.” Such revi- 
sionism has prompted people to recall ear- 
lier moments when Jiang showed his bite 
At a meeting in Beijing with a prominent 
American, he praised the distinguished 
visitor in English for an inspired analysis of 
China’s needs. Then in an aside in Chinese, 
he muttered, “This guy doesn’t know a 
thing about China.” 

No one is sure how Jiang will comport 
himself in the U.S. In a meeting with Trea- 
sury Secretary Robert Rubin last month in 
Beijing, he displayed much confidence 
and little arrogance, giving the impression 
that he has no desire to act as if the U.S. is 
an enemy. Yet Jiang has to watch his back 
hard-line Premier Li Peng still has influ- 
ence and supporters whom Jiang has to 
placate. But he has clearly proved himself 
a capable wheeler-dealer with one great 
advantage in China. “He is an oppor 
tunist,” says a Chinese political scientist in 
Beijing, “because he is bereft of any ideo- 
logical belief and ready to embrace any 
ideas that suit him.” That talent will un- 
doubtedly come in handy as the very new 
face of communist China visits the head- 
quarters of the capitalist West for the first 
time. —Reported by Sandra Burton/Hong Kong, 
Dean Fischer/Washington, Jaime A. FlorCruz and 
Mia Turner/Beijing and Nelly Sindayen/Manila 
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U.S. AND CHINA: 


UPS AND DOWNS 


In an exclusive interview with TIME’s editors, Jiang 
lays out his course for good relations with the U.S. 





TIME: What will China be like in 10 years? 
Will there be more democracy? 

Jiang: Since 1979 we have been trying to 
ensure that political restructuring and eco- 
nomic restructuring complement each 
other. Simply put, what we have to do is 
promote democracy and improve our legal 
system. Within the structure provided by 
the Chinese constitution, we will work to 
develop our democracy further and to 
strengthen supervision. Our purpose is to 
run our country according to law 


TIME: Americans care a lot about human 
rights. Can you explain why it is so diffi 


} , it 
cult to release political dissidents like Wei 
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Jingsheng and Wang Dan? How serious a 
threat are they to your government? 
Jiang: I believe the most important, the most 
fundamental human right is how to ensure 
that the 1.2 billion Chinese people have ad- 
equate food and clothing. The rights and 
freedoms that our people enjoy today are 
unprecedented. Our consistent policy is to 
protect human rights according to law. Hu 
man rights and the system for the protection 
of human rights in China are advancing 
These are the facts for everyone to see. 

As for the two persons you just referred 
to, I don’t believe they pose much of a 
threat to China’s security and stability 
They were brought to justice not because 
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they are so-called political dissidents but 
because they violated China’s criminal law. 
Decisions on when prisoners in China’s 
jails are released are matters for the judicial 
department to settle according to the law, 


TIME: Should you make some gesture on 
human rights, which would smooth 
discussions across the whole breadth of 
U.S.-China issues? 

Jiang: | would like to know what you refer 
to specifically as a gesture. We have made 
it clear that we respect human rights. | 
studied world history and your War of In- 
dependence. I read Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address about your Civil War. It was the 
sacred mission of the U.S. to liberate slaves 
in your country. In Tibet, after the Dalai 
Lama left the country [in 1950], we have 


fundamentally resolved the problem of | 


slavery there. I believe the American peo- 
ple should be happy to see that. 


TIME: Is there anything you can do to help 
resolve your political differences with 
Taiwan? 

Jiang: As a first step, the two sides of the Tai- 


wan Strait can hold negotiations and reach | 


agreement officially ending their state of 
hostility, in accordance with the principle 
that there is only one China. We hope the 
Taiwan authorities will respond to our pro- 
posals seriously and enter into political 
talks at an early date. Under the one-China 
premise, anything can be discussed. 


TIME: What are your expectations for your 
trip to the U.S.? 
Jiang: The China-U.S. relationship over the 
past few years can be characterized like the 
weather: it has its ups and downs. I think 
that, on the whole, relations are moving 
forward. But it is no easy task for the peo- 
ple of our two countries to really under- 
stand each other. If, through face-to-face 
meetings, our nations can deepen under- 
standing, that will be a very important 
achievement. 

At present, Sino-American relations 
have a favorable opportunity for further 


TIME: Many observers were surprised by 
the boldness of your economic initiatives 
at the recent Party Congress. Do you see 
any risks in these reforms? 

Jiang: The most important thing is that we 
will continue to adhere to the Deng Xiao- 
ping theory and implement the policy of 


| reform and opening up. I would like to 








know specifically what you mean when you 
mention risks. 


TIME: We were referring to the reform of 
bankrupt state enterprises and the fate 

of their workers. 

Jiang: Our reform effort is to establish a 
modern system to reinvigorate our enter- 
prises and let them better play a dominant 
role in the national economy. With reform, 
socialism will become even stronger Our 


The most 
important human 
right is to ensure 
that the 1.2 billion 


Chinese people have 
adequate food and 
clothing. 





objective is to help the majority of large 
and medium-size state-owned enterprises 
that are running at a loss to get rid of their 
problems. In the process, we will meet 
with various contradictions and difficul- 


| ties, but we have adopted an incremental 
| approach. We also have established some 


improvement. Whether we can build a | 


sound and stable relationship in the 21st 
century bears on the world’s peace, stabil- 
ity and prosperity. Our two countries share 
that common responsibility. 


TIME: But how do you see the U.S.? What's 
good about it, what's bad? 

Jiang: The U.S. is not a country in decline, 
and I do not think that China and the U.S. 
must come into conflict with one another. 
The economy and trade of our two coun- 
tries are highly complementary. We can 
and should have long-term and mutually 
beneficial cooperation. 
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support mechanisms, including a social- 
security program. We enjoy the support of 
the vast workforce. 


TIME: One of the biggest threats to 
economic progress is rampant corruption. 
To what extent are you prepared to crack 
down, especially at high levels? 

Jiang: We are firm and resolute in combat- 
ting corruption. Those who abuse their 
power and position will be dealt with seri- 
ously, according to party rules and the laws 
of the country. I do not deny that fighting 
corruption is a very arduous and compli- 
cated task. But we are working to imple- 
ment our laws, educate our people and 
build our legal system. The most funda- 





mental thing is to promote democracy so | 
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that the people can supervise the work of 
the officials. 


TIME: Many Chinese also dislike the behav- 
ior of the children of top officials. Do you 
have rules about what your own children 
and grandchildren may and may not do? 
Jiang: I have two grown children. One son 
has a Ph.D. and a postdoctorate degree, 
and he is now doing research work at an in- 
stitute in Shanghai. Another son studied in 
Germany, and is working in the field of 
computers. I take great satisfaction that 
both of them behave very well and both 
have come back to work here in China. My 
grandchildren are now in primary school, 
and one thing that I frequently warn myself 
is that I should not indulge them too much. 


TIME: How were you able to keep up your 
interest in music during the past political 
campaigns, when classic Chinese arts 
were condemned as feudal and Western 
arts were condemned as bourgeois? 

Jiang: Fine Chinese and foreign cultural 
and artistic work are the shared wealth of 
all mankind. The absurd activities that 
downgraded and even destroyed fine cul- 
ture and art are all erroneous. I am the 
President of the People’s Republic of Chi- 
na, but I am also an ordinary citizen, and I 
have my own interests and hobbies. For in- 
stance, I read Tang dynasty poems, Song 
dynasty lyrics and Yuan dynasty verses, 
and some of Dante, Shakespeare, Balzac, 
Tolstoy and Mark Twain. All of these give 
me great enjoyment. I also like to listen to 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Strauss, 
Tchaikovsky. And I listen to some of your 
famous American pieces. At the beginning 
of this year I read a book written by a Chi- 
nese on Mozart that related his music to 
the poetry of Du Mu in the Tang dynasty. I 
believe all fields of art are linked with one 
another. 


TIME: How can you sleep at night know- 
ing that you have responsibility for 

1.2 billion people? 

Jiang: Some nights I cannot get to sleep— 
for instance, when natural disasters occur. 
Despite modern science and technology in 
agriculture, we still mainly depend on how 
the weather goes. I owe a lot of special 
thanks to my wife. She tends to persuade 
me that, after all, I have to eat and try to get 
some sleep because the next day I have to 
continue working. 

In the past few years the Chinese peo- 
ple have scored very exciting achieve- 
ments. But there are still brain-breaking 
questions and problems for us. It’s hard for 
me to tell what’s the biggest challenge. I 
am an optimist and also a realist. 1 am very 
confident about the future. a 
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Teach Our 
Children 


Well 


(It can be done) 


By STEVE WULF 






N A BEAUTIFUL FALL AFTER- 
noon not long ago, all 120 
eighth-grade students and 
four of their teachers at the 
Olson Middle School in 
Minneapolis, Minn., walked across 
a grassy playing field down to near- 
by Shingle Creek. For the past five 
weeks, they had been raising 
monarch butterflies—from caterpil- 
lar through chrysalis—and now 30 
of them were ready for release. 
Raising butterflies isn’t all that 
easy, as the Olson eighth-graders 
discovered. Every other day, the 
students would gather milkweed 
pods for their charges to eat. They 
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kept journals, which they took home to 
their parents for evaluation. They rushed 
in on Mondays to see how their monarchs 
were doing, but they also struggled with 
large issues when one of them died. 

After the butterflies were relocated to 
long tubes of bridal-veil material, the kids 
gingerly placed them on sponges filled 
with honey and water, then took delight as 
the creatures learned to go to the nectar on 
their own. Two days before their release, 
the students ever so carefully attached 
tiny tags to their hind wings—tags that a 
University of Kansas professor would use 
to monitor their migration to Mexico. 


RAISING CHILDREN ISN’T EASY EITHER, AS 
we all know. The task becomes even more 


difficult when we don’t give them the ed- 
ucation they deserve. We send them off to 
school every day, hoping for the best but 
often settling for less. Teachers are usual- 
ly overworked and underpaid. Public 
schools are often overcrowded and un 
derfunded. We begrudge tax hikes for 
schooling, then bemoan low test scores. 
Our concern for education, well in- 
tentioned though it may be, has lately 
manifested itself in an insistence on such 
standards as test scores or dress codes or 
class size. But like the tag on a wing of a 
butterfly, such mandates must be applied 
gently. Too much testing will cut into the 
work that teachers and students should be 
doing; uniforms should not stifle efforts to 
bring out the individuality in each stu- 
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dent; a large class with an inspiring leader 
is far better than a small class with a me- 
diocre teacher. 

What makes a good school? There are 
no stock answers, like wardrobe or testing 
or size. But there are some universal 
truths. A good school is a community of 
parents, teachers and students. A good 
school, like a good class, is run by some- 
one with vision, passion and compassion. 
A good school has teachers who still enjoy 
the challenge, no matter what their age 
or experience. A good school prepares its 
students not just for the SATs or ACTs but 
also for the world out there. 

To better illustrate what makes a good 
school, TiME has chosen three as shining 
examples—two of them middle schools, 
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STANFORD 
MIDDLE SCHOOL 
class is a place to compare 























the third a secondary school combining 
Grades 7 through 12. They were selected 
in part because middle schools are an es- 
pecially tough test for educators who have 
to swim upstream against the changes of 
adolescence and the customary disap- 
pearance of parental involvement at that 
stage. These three have also succeeded 
despite a profile that seems to predict fail- 
ure or mediocrity: a majority of minority 
students, limited resources and member- 
ship in a large school system. They, and 
thousands of other outstanding public 
schools we might have mentioned, are the 
good news in American education. 


OF THE 1,256 STUDENTS WHO ATTEND THE 
Stanford Middle School in the Los Altos 


LESSON #1 


(<s)) Good after-school 


@y » Programs, those that 
ZG v engage the interests of 
both students and staff, can 
bring dazzling results. 

© It's all in the execution. Tired 
teachers who take on kids at the 
end of a full day in the classroom 
are little more than baby sitters. 
But when these programs are 
done right, they can do much 
more than safeguard at-risk 
children from the dangers of the 
streets and of the television. They 
can both extend and improve upon 
a regular school day's learning, 
making magic after the last bell 
rings. 


ieee 






neighborhood of Long Beach, Calif., 34% 
are Hispanic, 22% Asian, 23% Caucasian, 
17% African American, 3% Filipino and 
2% either Pacific Islander or Native Amer- 
ican. More than 75% qualify for the free or 
reduced-cost lunch program, thus en- 
abling Stanford to receive federal funding 
under Title I. Because the district allows 
parents to choose their children’s schools, 
only about one-third of the students reside 
in the neighborhood; the others arrive on 
16 buses. When Stanford’s rainbow coali- 
tion gets off those buses, it is a vision in 
white and black: white-collared shirts and 
black pants for the boys, white blouses and 
black skirts or pants for the girls. 

Four years ago, the Long Beach Uni- 
fied School District, the third largest in 
California, decided to change over to 
“standards-based” education and to initi- 
ate a mandatory school-uniform policy. 
At the same time, Stanford principal Judi 
Gutierrez embarked on a program to re- 
structure and reform her school. She cre- 
ated schools within the school, one for 
each of the three grades, with a “learning 
director” heading a core group of teach- 
ers. She allowed the students to pick their 
own mottoes—in the sixth grade, it’s “Be- 
gin the Journey ... Stride into Excel- 
lence.” Gutierrez also stressed staff de- 
velopment, sending teachers to seminars 
and workshops using Title I funds. 

Little changes can mean a lot. Each 
classroom has a nameplate with the edu- 
cational background of the teacher. Kids 
with a grade-point average of 2.0 or bet- 
ter get T shirts and patches that designate 
their achievements. A special grant pays 
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for eight college students to monitor 50 
kids considered “at risk.” 

The big change that means the most to 
critics of education is that Stanford’s test 
scores are on the rise—particularly in math- 
ematics, where the sixth-, seventh- and 
eighth-graders were, respectively, in the 
state’s 77th, 74th and 66th percentile rank. 
Another measure of the school’s success is 
its desirability: four years ago, the school 
accepted every student who applied; this 
year 200 students had to be turned away. 

While almost all the teachers share a 
common passion, one Stanford staff mem- 
ber fairly pants at the opportunity to help 
students. She is Apache Rose, a four-year- 
old German shorthaired pointer and a li- 
censed therapy dog belonging to physi- 
cal-education teacher Monica Havelka. 
Apache was brought to school for the sev- 
enth-grade programs in health, science 
and phys ed, but she has become so pop- 
ular that she now has kids of diverse back- 
grounds talking about her. She even has 
her own program to train older kids to 
handle therapy dogs—Apache Rose and 
Friends, or simply and cutely, ARF. 

The other day at Stanford, a tall His- 
panic boy and a small, autistic Cambodi- 
an boy walked Apache Rose through the 
halls together. The students had nothing 
in common but a leash to this dog, yet a 
visitor could sense their mutual pride— 
the older child in befriending a member of 
the Stanford family he might never have 
known about, the younger child in facing 
his fear and discovering the joys of com- 
panionship. Apache Rose, not unlike mid- 
dle school, is a bridge. 


EVERY FRIDAY AT OLSON MIDDLE SCHOOL, 
the adults—not the children—are in uni- 
form. Principal Shannon Griffin, her staff 


LESSON #2 


All kids, not just ones 
; > from families that can 
afford a home 


computer, should grow up with 
a mouse in their hand. 


© As a learning tool, computers 
make kids adventurers and avid 
learners, taking them beyond 

the traditional walls of the 
schoolhouse. The exorbitant price 
of wiring classrooms is only one 
hurdle, however. Teachers must be 
properly trained to integrate 
technology into the curriculum if 
the costly machines are to be more 
than fancy typewriters. 
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What Makes a Good School 


and faculty all wear crimson T shirts that 
read, OLSON MIDDLE SCHOOL—DREAM 
MAKERS, “Educators crush dreams all the 
time,” explains Griffin. “Here we want to 
make them.” 

Six years ago, Griffin was brushing her 
teeth one night when ... “Bam! It all came 
together.” Of course, she had 30 years of 
experience teaching in public schools, but 
in that instant, she saw the way a school 
should work: teams of teachers helping 
students learn by themselves, a thematic 
curriculum, extended days, classes with- 
out bells, a three-year relationship be- 
tween the students and their advisers. At 
the time, Griffin was working for a school 
that spurned her ideas. But in April 1995 
she was hired to take over Olson, a 30- 
year-old building on Minneapolis’ north 
side that was being converted from an el- 
ementary school into a middle school. Be- 
cause it was a start-up, Griffin was able to 
hire without regard to seniority. “If you 
want high expectations for students,” she 
now says, “you have to have high expec- 
tations for your teachers.” 

Olson has 720 students who reflect 
the changing face of Minneapolis: a 
third of them are “European American,” 
a third of them are African American 
and almost a third are Asian American— 
mostly Hmong from Southeast Asia. With 
78% of the students eligible for free or 
reduced-cost lunch, Olson is one of the 
city’s poorer middle schools, but in last 
year’s state reading tests, Olson came in 
third among the seven middle schools. 

When the eighth-graders settled into 
their classrooms on the first week of 
school this year, they found plastic boxes 
with mesh tops and one or two caterpillars 
in them. English teacher Kay Pfaffendorf 
and social studies teacher Cindy Farmer 


| LESSON #3 


@ CLASS SIZE 
ee © Smaller classes allow 
BS for more personal 


interaction between 
teachers and students, and 
they tend to reduce paperwork 
so teachers can spend more 
time planning lessons. 
© While there is no ideal number 
of students per class, studies 
show that small classes work 
best—especially for reading and 
math in the early primary grades. 
They are expensive, however, 
requiring an expanded teaching 
staff and more classroom space 
per student. 





| LESSON #4 


if TEACHER PREP 


Nearly 2 million new 
¢ teachers will be 

entering classrooms 

over the next decade. 
The system that prepares 
them for the job needs to 
improve. 
© To raise the quality of teaching 
and increase respect for the 
profession, many colleges of 
education are instituting higher 





partnerships with public schools. 
Once on the job, teachers must 
have greater opportunities to 
continue their own education. 


had taken a course on raising monarchs at 
the University of Minnesota in order to 
present a project involving not only their 
subjects but also math, science and art. 

As the kids found out, the project 
wasn’t just about raising butterflies. It was 
about emerging from a summer cocoon, 
sharing their excitement with their par- 
ents and bonding with one another in 
their last year before high school. 


CENTRAL PARK EAST SECONDARY SCHOOL IS 
an experiment that has withstood the test 
of time. A few years ago, it was one of the 
most celebrated alternative schools in the 
country. Deborah Meier, its founder in 
1985, was the first public school teacher 
ever awarded a MacArthur Foundation 
fellowship, and she wrote a book about 
her experience, The Power of Their Ideas. 

Her own idea had been to create a sec- 
ondary school in New York City’s East Har- 
lem in which less was more. Smaller and 
fewer classes meant increased individual 
attention and a deeper understanding of 
subjects. She built the school a grade at a 
time, starting with the seventh in ’85, until 
the school had a Division I for seventh- and 
eighth-graders, a Division II for ninth- and 
10th-graders and a Senior Institute for 
llth- and 12th-graders—546 students in all 
this year, with 41 full-time staff members. 

Each of the divisions has a two-year 
curriculum devoted to the two core sub- 
jects, humanities and math-science, keep- 
ing the students with the same pair of 
teachers two years in a row. In the Senior 
Institute, students assemble portfolios 
demonstrating mastery in 14 subjects (sev- 
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en majors and seven minors). Those port- 
folios are judged by a graduation commit- 
tee on the basis of how well they satisfy the 
five “habits of mind” that form the basis 
for the curriculum: evidence, perspective, 
connections, supposition and relevance. 
It sounds New Agey, but students under- 
stand. As Lohattis Hayden, a 12th-grader 
interested in sociology, says, “The way we 
learn is totally different. We read a lot of 
articles and literature, but we don’t have 
to take a load of textbooks home. This 
school is more than just studying—it’s 
looking inside yourself.” 

Meier, who has since moved on to 
start a school in Boston, has had her main- 
stream critics. But she put up numbers 
that were astonishing, given the secondary 


school’s impoverished surroundings: 90% 
of the graduates went on to college, some 
of them to Ivy League schools. 

As befits its daring mission, Central 
Park East Secondary School is situated in 
the Jackie Robinson Educational Complex 
at the corner of Madison Avenue and 
106th Street in East Harlem. The building 
is stark on the outside, but inside it turns 
friendly, with colorful student-made ce- 
ramic tiles leading people to class. 

Indeed, the whole school seems a 
wonderful mosaic of activities and classes 
and inquiries. In the library, the Tech 
Scouts, a group of computer-savvy stu- 
dents, show off their Website and online 
magazine. Up in the Girls Inc. room, 
students replay a “feminized” skit, based 


on Snow White and Cinderella, that they 
performed at a conference. In Brent 
Duckor’s “Democracy, State and Society” 
class, Senior Institute students openly and 
persuasively challenge his assertion that 
they are being cynical. (“You win,” he says. 
“You're not at all cynical.”) 

Teachers say the school has actually 
got better in some ways since Deborah 
Meier left. “Pioneering is exhilarating,” 
said one, “but it is also exhausting.” David 
Smith, a former humanities teacher, now 
director of the school, brings a sense of 
calm to the hallways. (The kids, as they do 
with all of their teachers, call him by his 
first name.) “Every so often,” says Smith, “a 
student will tell me, ‘I don’t know how to 
do that.’ And my reply is, ‘You don’t know 
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Students in the —_ 


Senior Institute explore 
Greek literature with their 
teacher, Shirley Hawkinson 


how to do that—yet.’ That’s an empowering 
word: yet. Our purpose, you see, is not to 
provide them with the answers but with 
the tools they'll need to find the answers 
for themselves.” 

The teachers at Central Park East Sec 
ondary School have something in common 
with the eighth-graders at Olson Middle 
School. When the butterflies were finally 
released on that warm fall afternoon, the 
kids openly wondered which ones would 
reach Mexico, and how long it would take 
One thing they were certain of: they knew 
they had done all they could for the but- 
terflies. —Reported by Deborah Edler Brown 
Long Beach, Emily Mitchell/Minneapolis and 
Megan Rutherford and Rebecca Winters/New 
York City 
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What Makes a Good School 


They'll Vouch 


By RICHARD LACAYO 





IM LESTER IS CRAZY ABOUT HIS GRANDDAUGHTER 
La-Kia, 10. “She’s such a little lady,” he crows. That’s 


why he was so upset last year when she started at- 
tending Vare Middle School in South Philadelphia. 
It was bad enough that Vare is known for dismal 
test-score performance. What was worse was how the 
culture of the streets had seeped inside. La-Kia had 
been there only a few days when four girls tried to pick 


a fight with her. When he heard that, says 
Lester, “I nearly had 10 bypasses.” 

At his insistence, La-Kia was rushed to 
the more peaceable hallways of St. Thom- 
as Aquinas, a parochial school costing 
$1,400 a year. Because La-Kia’s mother 
Yolanda is unemployed, Lester paid the 
tuition himself. But he’s a retired chil- 
dren’s clinic administrator, so money is 
scarce. Help came at a community meet- 
ing a few months later. Lester heard 
Robert Sorrell, head of the local chapter of 
the Urban League, talk about the new 
school-voucher program that Sorrell had 
started with money from the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers Association. The business- 
es were providing up to $1,000 in private- 
school-tuition assistance for about 90 stu- 
dents. With persistence, Lester got $700 of 
it to keep La-Kia at St. Thomas Aquinas. 
“You should see her in her crisp uniform,” 
he says with the satisfaction you might ex- 
pect from a man who may have saved his 
own flesh and blood. “Just a little lady.” 

It may not be news that a doting 
grandfather would struggle for his family. 
What's surprising is that he discovered 
school vouchers—cash stipends that can 
be used to help pay private-school tu- 
ition—from a black community activist 
like Sorrell. For a long time, politically ac- 
tive African Americans and the Demo- 
cratic Party that most of them belong to 
have looked upon vouchers as poison ap- 
ples intended to kill off public education. 
Even programs financed by private 


donors are suspect, since those might 
persuade legislators that taxpayer- 
financed vouchers would be a good next 
step. But with inner-city schools in a state 
of permanent crisis, lower-income blacks 
are being drawn increasingly to vouchers 
as a last best hope for getting at least some 
of their kids into better schools. “We 
don’t want to tear down the public school 
system,” Sorrell insists. “But we need to 
give parents choices.” 

It’s because of their potential appeal to 
black voters that vouchers, which are 
largely a Republican cause, may grow 
from a small-scale educational experi- 
ment to a sizable political issue. Of the 52 
million schoolchildren in America, fewer 
than 8 million attend private or parochial 
schools. Of those, fewer than 20,000 are 
using vouchers to help cover their tuition. 
And only two cities, Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Cleveland, Ohio, use tax dollars to supply 
the vouchers. In 30 or so others, funding 
is provided by private donations. In 
Washington, for instance, Ted Forst- 
mann, the head of investment firm 
Forstmann Little & Co., has joined with 
another investor, John Walton, to pledge 
$6 million in tuition assistance for 1,000 
D.C. children. “I hope this will be the 
wave of the future,” says Forstmann, “cit- 
izens taking responsibility for problems.” 

Privately funded vouchers don’t re- 
quire the approval of politicians. But Re 
publicans are thinking hard about mak 
ing education an attack point for the ‘98 
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THE BEST 


Tuition subsidies helped 
Lester afford the local 
parochial school his 
granddaughter attends 





inner-city blacks are beginning to join 
the Republican cry for vouchers to 
pay private-school tuition. For the 
poor, vouchers are a lifeboat. For the 
G.0.P, they are a wedge issue 





congressional election and _ featuring 
taxpayer-funded vouchers as a center- 
piece of their proposals. Conservatives 
want them for people of any income who 
would send their children to private 
schools. As it happens, that idea gets a 
lukewarm reaction from a lot of white 
suburbanites, the same people most like- 
ly to vote Republican. They tend to like 
their public schools, which are generally 
well funded and supported by lots of 
parental involvement. A plan to use their 
tax dollars to send somebody else’s kid to 
somebody else’s academy doesn’t get 
them very excited. But vouchers unite 
two activist segments of the G.o.p. that 
don’t always get along: Christian conser- 
vatives who support church-affiliated 
schools and free-marketers who want to 
foster competition for the public system 
as a way to force improvements. What 
the G.o.p. is also discovering is that 
vouchers may attract lower-income 
African Americans, whose votes usually 
go to Democrats but whose kids often go 
to the worst public schools. 

The discussion of vouchers gets 
framed by both sides as an issue of fair- 
ness, Supporters ask why the poor should 
not have the same chance at private 
schools as the better-off. Though it’s too 
soon to tell whether most voucher- 
supported students perform better acade- 
mically in a private school, no one needs a 
study to show that most private schools 
are safer and more orderly. For inner-city 
parents, vouchers can represent salvation 
from a system in perpetual disrepair, even 
if they offer just a fraction of poor children 
a way into the lifeboat of private schooling. 

To Democratic leaders and most civil 
rights groups the main argument against 
vouchers also boils down to fairness. As 
they see it, the great majority of poor chil- 
dren will never be able to take advantage 
of them. States will never have the money 
for tuition assistance for all the poor chil 
dren who might want it. And private 
schools are selective, accepting only the 
kids who meet their standards, which 
rules out a lot of kids. If just the brightest 
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NO WAY In Washington, where the House was voting on a voucher plan for D.C. 
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earlier this month, demonstrators rallied in favor of the public school system 


or most affluent of the poor escape to pri- 
vate schools, the rest will be stranded in 
a public system even more starved for 
money than before. “We can’t do some- 
thing that leaves those with remedial 
needs behind,” says the Rev. Lowell 
Marshall Shepard Jr., a Philadelphia pas- 
tor who opposes vouchers. 

All the same, support is picking up 
among blacks, especially those in poorer 
households, and among younger voters, 
who don’t share the automatic faith in 
government of the generation that 
fought the civil rights struggles. A recent 
poll by the Joint Center for Political and 
Economic Studies, which focuses on is- 
sues of concern to blacks, showed sup- 
port for vouchers among African Ameri- 
cans up 10 percentage points since last 
year, to 57%. For blacks ages 26 to 35, the 
figure was 86%. 

Sensing the shift at ground level, a 
few black leaders are getting onboard. 
Seven years ago, Polly Williams, a Dem- 
ocratic state legislator in Wisconsin, set 
in motion the process that brought Mil- 
waukee the nation’s first publicly fi- 
nanced voucher system. Earlier this 
year, when the Texas state legislature 
came within one vote of establishing a 
publicly funded voucher program, the 
supporters included Ron Wilson, a black 
Democratic legislator from Houston. In 
Philadelphia, the logic of vouchers has 
hit Dwight Evans, a black state legislator 
who plans to run for mayor in 1999 and 
who has his own poll that shows strong 
black support for the idea. “We need to 
stop making the argument that we 
shouldn't be looking at options [besides 
the public system],” he says. 

For the most part, the rest of the 


old-time liberal coalition is not budging. 
Last month the N.a.A.c.P. joined with 
the liberal People for the American Way 
to organize an antivoucher demonstra- 
tion in Philadelphia. “The N.a.a.c.P. is 
out of touch,” says Congressman Floyd 
Flake, a New York Democrat. “The next 
wave of the civil rights movement will 
be demand for choice in schools.” All 
the same, when the House voted earlier 
this month to approve a Republican 
proposal for a $7 million voucher plan 
for Washington—a basket-case system 
where by some calculations 40% of the 
kids drop out before high school gradu- 
ation—just one black member support- 
ed it, Oklahoma Republican J.C. Watts, 
The D.C. project, which offered up to 
$3,200 in tuition assistance apiece to 
2,000 of the city’s 78,000 public school 
students, had been approved earlier by 
the Senate. But there it fell two votes 
short of the 60 it would have needed to 
block a filibuster threatened by Edward 
Kennedy of Massachusetts. Even if the 
proposal makes it all the way to the 
President's desk, Bill Clinton is likely to 
veto it. 

The President supports the cre- 
ation of more charter schools, which 
are public schools free of some of the 
bureaucratic rules that might put a drag 
on classroom performance. It so hap- 
pens that charter schools are also ac- 
ceptable to teachers unions, important 
Democratic allies that oppose vouchers 
in part because the private schools they 
foster generally pay lower salaries than 
public systems. Democrats hope they 
can defeat any drift toward vouchers 
among blacks if they can just make 
plain the implications. A recent poll 
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conducted by Gallup for Phi Delta Kap- 
pa, an international education fraterni- 
ty, found that most citizens oppose 
vouchers when the issue is framed as a 
matter of tax dollars subsidizing pri- 
vate-school tuitions. That finding is 
supported by a recent TIME/CNN poll 
that posed the question that way; sup- 
port for vouchers was just 40% among 
whites and 36% among blacks. 

Republican pollsters have also found 
that in focus groups, where people ex- 
amine all their feelings on an issue, sup- 
port for vouchers breaks down quickly 
over just how the vouchers should work. 
And among blacks, promoting vouchers, 
as Republicans often do, as a weapon 
against the obstructionism of the teach- 
ers unions doesn’t always work. In many 
urban school systems, blacks make up a 
sizable part of the teaching force. Insult 
teachers, and you insult black voters, 
their families and neighbors. 

Some black leaders support vouch- 
ers as a tactical ploy, a way to get atten- 
tion from public schools they still hope to 
save. They see what can happen at a 
place like Giffen Memorial Elementary 
School, an underachieving school in Al- 
bany, N.Y. After Virginia Gilder, a 
wealthy donor, singled out Giffen stu- 
dents for private-school-tuition subsi- 
dies that she pays for, the school was sud- 
denly lavished by its district with a new 
principal, nine new teachers and 
$125,000 more in taxpayer funding. “I’m 
all for public schools, but we need a 
needling in the system,” says Augustus 
Baxter, a former member of the 
Philadelphia school board who is now 
part of the pro-voucher movement. 

Republicans know better than to 
think that vouchers alone will bring 
them a lot of black voters. There are too 
many other issues, such as affirmative 
action and welfare reform, where the 
twain don’t entirely meet. But they also 
know that in some closely contested 
congressional districts, the G.o.p. needs 
to carve off only part of the black vote to 
win. That’s what wedge issues are for. So 
they are listening closely to people like 
Jim Lester, La-Kia’s grandfather. “The 
Democrats use us, and the Republicans 
abuse us,” he says. “I don’t care if 
it's Democrats, Republicans or chick- 
ens—I just want what's best for my 
grandbaby.” —Reported by Sally B. Donnelly/ 
Washington and Tamala M. Edwards/ 
Philadelphia 


“The N.A.A.C.P. is out of touch,’ says Floyd Flake, a black Democrat 
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transformed during the Great 
Depression by the policies 
of the New Deal 
WEAK Identify and explain 
how events and changes 
occurred in significant 
istorical periods 


| SCIENCE | 


STRONG Describe the basic 
processes of photosynthesis 
and respiration and their 
importance to life 
WEAK Compare patterns 
of change and constancy 
in systems 
SOURCE: AMERICAN FEDERATION 


OF TEACHERS—-MAKING 
STANDARDS MATTER 1997 


© Standards are strong in all FOUR subjects (English, history, math and science)! Strong in 1!!!" subjects 
 Strongin — subjects B® Strong in ONE subject or NONE [_]No standards for any subjects 


Standards: The States Go Their Own Ways 


RESIDENT CLINTON THOUGHT HE HAD A WINNER IN HIS 

back-to-school-season campaign to create national aca- 

demic standards. But his effort has not fared too well. 

The voluntary tests he proposed met with strong criti- 
cism from conservatives, who argued that they would bring 
too much federal control over education, and the proposal is 
now languishing in a congressional committee. In a sense, 
though, the fate of Clinton’s initiative may be largely irrele- 
vant because the question of standards is being vigorously ad- 
dressed by the states themselves. 

Inspired in part by an education summit that took place in 
May last year, 44 states are revising their standards, and five 
more are writing them for the first time (Iowa is the lone hold- 
out). The term standards in this case refers to something quite 
specific: official, written guidelines that define what a state ex- 
pects its public school students to know and be able to do. 
Some states have set standards for every grade; others measure 
students’ progress over periods of several years. 

The argument for academic standards is simple: as in any 
other endeavor, the people engaged in education need clear 
goals and a way to determine whether those goals have been 
met. “When you put rigorous standards in place,” says San- 
dra Feldman, president of the American Federation of 
Teachers, “it helps parents, teachers and students to know 
what the expectations are, and it helps measure whether stu- 
dents are meeting those expectations. This is a method of 
knowing whether children are learning what they need to be 
learning at a certain age.” 


In order for standards to improve schools, say propo- 
nents, three conditions must be met: the standards them- 
selves must be explicit; students must be tested on whether 
they have met them; and finally, schools and students alike 
must be held accountable when they fall short of expecta- 
tions. Among the states, however, the quality of standards 
varies widely: some are so vague that they can hardly be con- 
sidered standards at all, while others are highly specific. The 
accompanying map shows which states so far, in the view of 
the art, have written strong standards and which have not. 
Most states assess their students’ achievements with tests, but 
using the results to actually improve quality is often difficult. 
Only a few states impose sanctions on underperforming 
schools and students. One place accountability has been es- 
tablished is Virginia, where last month Governor George 
Allen announced that any school with a pass rate of less than 
70% will lose its accreditation. 

Clinton may get the national standards he wants without 
even trying. Patty Sullivan, director of education legislation at 
the National Governors’ Association, reports, “Every state that 
begins working on standards calls and says, ‘Which are the 
states with the best standards? Can you send a copy to us?’” The 
end result, Sullivan predicts, will be that “you'll find they aren’t 
that different” from state to state. When all 49 of these states 
are finished developing their standards, the country may end 
up eating its cake and having it too: de facto national standards 
created by the individual states. —By James Collins. 
Reported by Chandrani Ghosh/Washington 
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Awar is on between supporters of phonics and those who believe in the whole-language 
method of learning to read; caught in the middle—the nation’s schoolchildren 


By JAMES COLLINS 





HEN ALEXIS MUSKIE TALKS 
about her daughter’s 
experience learning to read, 
she begins to cry. Muskie, 
whose father-in-law was the 
late Senator and Secretary of State 
Edmund Muskie, lives in Peterborough, 
N.H. Before her daughter Olivia en- 
tered first grade, it became apparent 
that she would need some extra help, 
and so she received phonics tutoring in 
addition to her classroom instruction. 
But the school district had adopted the 
“whole language” approach to teaching 
reading. “There was a conflict between 
the special-ed teacher and the whole- 
language teacher,’ Muskie says. “The 
whole-language teacher was saying I 
can’t send her to that program.” The 
tutoring ended, but Olivia’s reading 
didn’t improve, and in second grade 
she became scared and frustrated. “She 
was literally pulling her hair out,” 
Muskie remembers, her voice cracking. 
A year later, Muskie found a reading 


clinic that used a phonics method. “It 
took them six days,” Muskie says, “and 
Olivia could read.” 


WHEN CAROL AVERY TALKS ABOUT HER 
goddaughter’s experience learning to 
read, she too begins to cry. Avery, from 
Millersville, Pa., recently served as 
president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. Like most other 
members of that organization, she is a 
committed, sincere believer in whole 
language. “Mary knew how to read 
when she got to first grade,” Avery says. 
“T asked her what she read in school, 
and she said, “We don’t read stories; we 
do papers.” By “papers” Mary meant 
phonics work sheets. “She had a terrible 
time that year,” Avery continues, now 
holding back tears. “She cried every 
night. She had to stand in the corner 
with her nose against the wall for hav- 
ing too many mistakes on her work 
sheets. That’s the sort of experience I 
fear too many children will have with 
what’s happening with phonics now.” 
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HONICS? WHOLE LANGUAGE? 
If you have children in ele- 
mentary school, you have 
probably heard about these 
dueling methods of teaching 
reading. And the possibility 
that your child’s school uses 
the wrong one may make you 
as emotional as Muskie and Avery. Per- 
haps your school district, like so many 
others, is undergoing a bruising battle be- 
tween the advocates of each approach. 
Most schools fall into neither camp com- 
pletely, but their methods and textbooks 
are pushed in one direction or another. 
The conflict has even become a top polit- 
ical issue in several states; California and 
Texas are enacting laws mandating phon- 
ics instruction. The disputes have been 
dubbed the Reading Wars, and the partic- 
ipants call them “vicious.” 

The passion is fueled in part by a sim- 











ple fact: reading achievement in the U.S. 
is low. According to the most recent Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Prog- 
ress, 44% of U.S. students in elementary 
and high school read below the “basic” 
level, meaning they exhibit “little or no 
mastery of the knowledge and skills nec- 
essary to perform work at each grade lev- 
el.” Seventy-two percent of blacks scored 
below basic; 32% of fourth-graders whose 
parents both had college degrees also 
failed to reach the basic level. 

Phonics has threatened the belief sys- 
tem represented by whole language, and, 
asa result, the fight is bitter and irrational. 
That is unfortunate, because it has been 
established almost beyond doubt that ear- 
ly, systematic phonics instruction is nec- 
essary for a large proportion of beginning 
readers. About 70% of children can learn 
to read no matter how you teach them, 
but they will read more quickly if they are 
taught phonics, and without phonics the 
remaining 30% may have real problems. 
Nevertheless, whole-language advocates, 








who hold powerful positions in teachers 
colleges and educational bureaucracies, 
are fighting phonics with determination. 
The current controversy has some 
deep roots. Throughout the century, sim- 
ilar battles have been fought between 
those who emphasize the way letters and 
sounds correspond and those who em- 
phasize whole words and stories. Why 
Johnny Can't Read, published in 1955, 
was a hysterical attempt by a phonics ad- 
vocate to overthrow the then prevalent 
“look-say” method. In her landmark book, 
Learning to Read, published in 1967, 
Jeanne Chall examined the disparate 
studies undertaken over the decades. She 
found that beginning readers who were 
systematically taught phonics performed 
better than those who were not. She made 
it clear, though, that phonics instruction 
should not consist of mindless drills, 
should not be done to the exclusion of 


reading stories and should not extend be- 
yond the first half of first grade. 

With amazing prescience, Chall fore- 
saw what would happen if phonics in- 
struction was taken too far. “[WJ]e will be 
confronted in 10 or 20 years with another 
best seller: Why Robert Can't Read. The 
culprit in this angry book will be the ‘pre- 
vailing’ [phonics] approach ... The sug- 
gested cure will be a ‘natural’ approach— 
one that teaches whole words and 
emphasizes reading for meaning and ap- 
preciation at the very beginning.” The rise 
of whole language perfectly corresponds 
to this scenario. 

What is whole language? The best 
person to ask is Ken Goodman, a profes- 
sor at the University of Arizona. Grand- 
fatherly, with a goatee and longish white 
hair, Goodman is the quietly charismatic 
leader of the whole-language movement. 
“Whole language isn’t something that can 
be summed up in two sentences,” he says. 
“It is a belief system that grounds one’s 
teaching. A pedagogy.” Goodman and 
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Frank Smith, a cognitive psychologist, de- 
veloped the theories behind whole lan- 
guage in the late 1960s. Goodman asked 
adults and children to read aloud, then 
studied the ways in which what they said 
varied from the text. From this work, he 
concluded that readers rely on context to 
guess an upcoming word rather than us- 
ing the word’s spelling. If this ability to 
guess were improved, and poring over in- 
dividual letters discouraged, said Good- 
man, then reading would be more fluent. 

Smith also argued that readers did not 
see every letter in a word or every word in 
a text. If they did and if they tried to trans- 
late what they saw into sounds, reading 
would be much too cumbersome. Some- 
how, though, children learned to read. To 
explain this, Smith adapted theories about 
the acquisition of oral language. In the 
mid-’60s the linguist Noam Chomsky had 
determined that a child’s brain is actually 
wired with the rules of all 
spoken languages. Immersed 
in the world of speech, the 
child learns by experience 
which rules apply to the lan- 
guage of his community. 
Smith concluded that written 
language was acquired in the 
same fashion and should be 
taught in as natural and au- 
thentic a way as possible. 

Goodman's and Smith's 
theories have been put into 
practice very directly. At a 
whole-language school in 
New York City that Time visited, a first- 
grade teacher had put a Post-it on the last 
word on every page of a book. The chil- 
dren tried to guess the hidden words. 
“Why do I cover words when we read a 
new book?” the teacher asked. “So that we 
can practice our skipping strategy. That's 
your most important skill.” 

To give their pupils authentic literary 
experiences, whole-language teachers 
use children’s books. The pupils are en- 
couraged to “take risks” without fear of 
being corrected—a practice justified by 
the notion that children learn to read 
by experimenting with different rules. 
Exercises that break up the reading 
process are rejected. Whole-language ad- 
vocates insist that they do teach phonics, 
but only when a question about phonics 
comes up in the course of reading. 

Goodman says whole language has 
two bases: “the scientific and the human- 
istic,” and the humanistic strand is an im- 
portant reason for its appeal. With whole 
language, reading is considered an organ- 




















ic process, the dignity of teachers is para- 
mount, and they regard their students as 
collaborators. These attitudes sit firmly 
within the tradition of progressive educa- 
tion, and it is tempting to think that the 
humanism came first and the science lat- 
er. Goodman reacts to that speculation 
with a shrug and a smile. “I like people,” 
he says. “And I’m very happy that my re- 
search confirms my prejudices.” 

In the 1970s, when students filled in 
endless phonics work sheets and read 
inane basals, and teachers felt overly con- 
trolled, whole language exercised a 
strong attraction. By the 1980s, it had 
come to dominate the teachers colleges 
and was strongly influencing publishers. 
Chall argues that the shift from a code 
emphasis to a meaning emphasis hurt 
reading scores. Citing National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress data, she 
has written, “[F]rom 1971 to 1980 there 
was a steady improvement in the reading 
comprehension of nine-year-olds. How- 
ever, during the 1980s ... the scores did 
not improve and rather declined.” 

The counterrevolution began in 1990 
with the publication of another landmark 
book, Beginning to Read: Thinking and 
Learning About Print, by Marilyn Adams, 
a cognitive psychologist. Adams’ purpose, 
similar to Chall’s, was to synthesize innu- 
merable, uncoordinated studies of read- 
ing. She came to exactly the same conclu- 
sion that Chall did: reading programs that 
included systematic phonics instruction 
led to better readers than programs that 
did not. Programs that combined system- 
atic phonics instruction with a meaning 
emphasis seemed to work best of all. 

The concept that Adams brought to 
the fore was “phonemic awareness.” 
Phonemes are the smallest meaningful 
sounds in a language. English has 44 
phonemes that its speakers combine to 
make all its words, Cat, for example, has 
three: “kuh-aa-tuh.” Adams concluded 
that in order to read, one must under- 
stand that the sounds in a word can be 
broken up this way; it must also be under- 
stood that letters represent these sounds. 
Some people have phonemic awareness 
intuitively, but others must be taught it, 
which can be done with simple exercises. 

For Adams, the key to reading is that 
words must be recognized almost instant- 
ly so that the brain can be free to compre- 
hend what is being read. Eye-movement 
studies show that readers do fixate on vir- 
tually every letter in the text. It has also 
been shown that readers “sound out” 
words unconsciously. Each letter, then, 
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Advocates of phonics believe children should learn to detect 
the sounds that make up words. Cat, for example, has three 
phonemes. The publisher Scholastic offers these materials 


for use in exercises. 


cat |Rni— 






must be sounded out with incredible 
speed. Of course, in English there are 
many different ways for sounds to be rep- 
resented by letters. In Adams’ scheme, a 
reader does not have to learn all these 
combinations; once phonemic awareness 
is established and some sound-letter cor- 
respondences are learned, the brain be- 
gins to recognize new patterns on its own. 

As the 1990s progressed, more verifica- 
tion of the importance of phonemic aware- 
ness came from studies conducted by the 
National Institute of Child Health and Hu- 
man Development at the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. Under the direction of Reid 
Lyon, researchers have found that prob- 
lems with phonemic awareness correlate 
extremely closely with reading failure. Oth- 
er NICHD studies have reaffirmed the con- 
clusions reached by Chall and Adams—that 
programs with some systematic phonics in- 
struction lead to better outcomes. Finally, 
brain-imaging studies are beginning to 
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show how poor readers differ neurological- 
ly from good readers, and the indication so 
far is that the former have less activity in the 
brain’s “phonological processor.” 
Advocates insist that phonics is neces- 
sary but not sufficient for reading instruc- 
tion. They agree with the whole-language 
proponents that beginning readers must 
read real books; the only difference is that 
phonics advocates believe the very first 
stories must be written in a fashion that re- 
inforces phonics lessons. Adams goes out 
of her way to praise the whole-language 
movement for bringing literature into 
classrooms and fostering respect for 
teachers and students. Equally important, 
she and others reject the deadening ways 
phonics was taught in the past. 
“Phonics,” Goodman once wrote, “is a 
flat-earth view of the world, since it rejects 
modern science about reading and writing 
and how they develop.” Apparently, 
though, it is the whole-language advocates 
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| WHOLE LANGUAGE 


For advocates of whole language, the most important skill 
to develop in children is the ability to anticipate an 


upcoming word. 





FROM BROWN BEAR, BROWN BEAR, WHAT DO 


Brown bear, brown bear, 
what do you see? 


| Iseearedbird looking at me. 


Redbird, redbird, 


what do you see? 


Yellow duck, yellow duck, 
what do you see?... 


I see a yellow duck looking at me. 


Whole-language 
theorists say the 
difficulty of a text should 


UU SEE? 


What Do You See?, by 
author Bill Martin, Jr. 
and illustrator Eric 
Carle, is a favorite in 


whole-language 
classrooms, and it has 
inspired many other 
books that use a 
similar structure. 


<< 


who reject what modern science has to say 
about reading—which is that readers do at- 
tend to every letter, that phonics taught in 
isolation is effective and that poor readers 
rely on context, while good readers do not. 
Thus by encouraging guessing, a whole- 
language teacher is reinforcing a bad habit. 
As for the idea that written language is ac- 
quired as naturally as oral language, that 
has been dismissed on empirical grounds, 
- as well as by common sense. As Lyon says, 
“If reading were as natural as speaking, 
wouldn't all cultures have written lan- 
guage, and would so many people in liter- 
ate cultures have trouble reading?” 
Goodman's main strategy in response 
to his critics is to say they are the unwitting 
pawns of the Christian right. It is true that 
conservatives have taken up phonics as a 
cause, but in California, where there are 
plenty of liberals in the legislature, pro- 
phonics legislation passed unanimously. 
Asked what the best response to pro- 





phonics research is, Goodman refers to his 
book Phonics Phacts, a folksy 100-page pa- 
perback. Preferring the “ethnographic” 
data he collects, Goodman dismisses the 
research conducted by his opponents. 
Asked if there is research from other fields 
that confirms his findings, he cannot think 
of any. His final defense is that phonics 
teaches the ability to recognize individual 
words, not to understand text, but studies 
confirm what common sense tells us: com- 
prehension depends on word recognition. 

After reviewing the arguments mus- 
tered by the phonics and whole-language 
proponents, can we make a judgment as to 
who is right? Yes. The value of explicit, 
systematic phonics instruction has been 
well established. Hundreds of studies 
from a variety of fields support this con- 
clusion. Indeed, the evidence is so strong 
that if the subject under discussion were, 
say, the treatment of the mumps, there 
would be no discussion. 
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Yet the discussion goes on. Of all the 
arguments in the debate, perhaps the 
most pernicious is that teaching phonics is 
harmful to poor and minority students. 
Leslie Patterson, a professor of education 
at the University of Houston, voices a 
common concern: “One of the risks, when 
we focus on the alphabetic principle and 
give tests in the first grade to identify kids 
with problems,” she says, “is that we will 
end up identifying the kids who are grow- 
ing up in poverty and who need much 
more than just letters and sounds.” But it 
is the children growing up in poverty, in 
settings where little reading may be done, 
who need letters and sounds most of all. 
“Phonemic awareness,” says Jack Fletch- 
er, an NICHD researcher, “is going to be 
even more of a problem for kids without a 
print-rich environment.” 

Every day, the experience of Judy Cox, 
a kindergarten teacher at Reagan Webb 
Mading school in Houston, illustrates how 
phonies instruction can help the most dis- 
advantaged students. Mading is in one of 
the city’s poorest neighborhoods; 96% of 
the pupils are African American. Many 
come from homes that do not contain a sin- 
gle book. For 10 minutes a day, Cox does 
exercises that develop phonemic aware- 
ness. She goes around and around the 
class, sounding words out, breaking them 
into phonemes, then reassembling, or 
“blending,” them. “Cuh-ast,” she says, 
“cast. Fuh-ill, fill.” And how well are Cox’s 
pupils learning to read and write? Earlier, 
one named Denise stood at the black- 
board: “I like the pink flamingo ...” she 
wrote. “Very good,” said Cox. But Denise 
was not finished: “... because it has a long 
neck and it is pink.” Only 72% of the third- 
graders in the state passed a recent reading 
test; for Mading the figure was 86%. 

The fashionable word in the reading 
controversy right now is “balance.” It 
would be tragic if the shift to phonics 
went to extremes and if the genuine con- 
tributions of whole language were aban- 
doned, so this embrace of moderation is 
welcome, However, balance can mean 
many things. Even whole-language teach- 
ers now maintain that their approach is 
balanced, because, after all, they do ad- 
dress phonics, albeit in an ad hoc fashion. 
There are elements of phonics instruc- 
tion, though, that cannot be diluted: it 
must be systematic and explicit, if the full 
benefit is to be derived from it. To deprive 
children of that benefit is destructive. As 
one of Carol Avery's fourth-graders said 
to her, “Writing and reading give you a 
life.” —With reporting by S.C. Gwynne/Austin 
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What Makes a Good School 





Wichita, Kans. 


A NOBLE SCHEME TAKES ROOT 
IN AHUMBLE PART OF TOWN 


RCHARD HILLS IS A NEIGHBORHOOD THAT SEEMS TO BE SEV- 

eral steps behind the times and half a step ahead of a trail- 

er park. The people who live in this scruffy, working-class 

section of Wichita are mostly poor. Many of the streets are 
unpaved, and most of the one-story aluminum-sided cottages 
look as if they would blow to pieces in a stiff wind. Until three 
years ago, the local school was in equally sad shape, plagued by 
some of the lowest grades and worst attendance rates in the city. 
All of which might seem to qualify Orchard Hills as a spectacu- 
larly inappropriate spot to launch a bid to revolutionize Ameri- 
can education. 

Larry Vaughn, superintendent of schools in Wichita, 
thought otherwise. When a group of business people from New 
York City came to town in 1994 looking for a site for a privately 
managed, for-profit public school, Vaughn invited them to con- 
sider setting up shop in Orchard Hills. “We figured if their 
design worked there,” Vaughn 
explains, “it would give us 
the leverage to go to almost 
any other school in our dis- | 





trict and be successful.” 

By delivering the Orchard 
Hills school over to what has 
come to be called the Edison 
Project, Vaughn took a wager 
that only two other school dis- 
tricts in the country were pre- 
pared to risk at the time: he 
recommended that his board 
sign a contract permitting Edi- 
son to hire its own principal 
and teachers, manage its own 
budget and teach its own cur- 
riculum. In exchange the dis- 
trict would pay Edison about 
$3,600 a child, roughly the same 
amount it spends on its other 
48,000 students. If Edison edu- 
cated the children for less money, 
it could pocket the difference as 
profit. In return, Edison guaran- 
teed improvement on standard- 
ized tests. If the district wasn’t sat- 
isfied, it could simply terminate 
the contract. 


HIGH FIVE Eager respond 






Starting from 


By betting on Edison, Vaughn thrust Wichita into the front 
ranks of a bold and still controversial experiment in privatizing 
public education. America’s first four Edison schools opened in 
the fall of 1995 in Wichita; Boston; Mount Clemens, Mich.; and 
Sherman, Texas. Three years and nearly two dozen new schools 
later, the debate continues. Despite warnings that privatizing 
public education is a recipe in which profit takes precedence 
over learning, the Edison Project is beginning to attract more se- 
rious consideration. Most of Edison’s schools (25 altogether) are 
still too new to show definitive results, but initial reports from pi- 
oneers like Wichita suggest that the project may be on to some- 
thing. By knitting together a new community of parents, teach- 
ers and students, Edison appears to be teaching children to learn 
more quickly, test better and master technology more smoothly 
than many of their traditionally educated counterparts. So far, it 
seems to be achieving this at no extra cost to taxpayers. 

Ifall this sounds too good to be true now, it seemed downright 
ludicrous in 1991, when flamboyant media entrepreneur Chris 
Whittle announced his grand plan to build, by 1996, a nationwide 
chain of 200 private schools to revitalize American public educa- 
tion—for $2.5 billion. Because Whit- 
tle’s communications company all but 
imploded in 1994, the Edison Project 
was radically scaled back, leaving 
education experts skeptical, lenders 
leery—and Larry Vaughn in a pre- 

carious position. 

Vaughn nonetheless gave the 
project a green light. The man he 
entrusted with Wichita’s first Edi- 
son school was Larrie Reynolds, 
a veteran principal and music 
teacher who harbored deep frus- 
trations over the limitations of 
public education. That attitude is 

shared by many of the teachers 
Reynolds recruited for what is 
now called the Dodge-Edison 
School. Most are what Reynolds 
refers to as “flagship educa- 
tors”—the best of the old system 
and some of the brightest 
prospects emerging from gradu- 
ate school. He lured them with 

a unique scheme: teachers in 

small clusters would be given 

90 minutes a day of develop- 

ment time; $10,000 in “dream 

money” to spend on every- 
thing from books to software 
programs and from camping 
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When public schools are given the 
freedom and resources to test bold 
new ideas, good things can happen. 
Here are the success stories of three 
schools in three different places 













DODGE-EDISON 
SCHOO 


A young camerawoman 
shoots for DETV, a student- 
produced news program 
broadcast to all classrooms 


trips to birthday parties; plus access to an electronics bonanza of _ have received an extra two years of education by graduation 
laptop computers, classroom phones, voice mail, television sets, The school places enormous emphasis on technology. There is 
vcrs, computer stations, scanners and laser-disc players an Edison-owned computer in every student’s house, which has 
Equally enticing was the Edison curriculum, which brings _ helped create an extraordinary partnership among teachers, school 
together several top programs in reading, writing and math as __ and parents. Children are able to E-mail homework to themselves 
well as in music, art and ethics. Although some components are __ or their teachers, while parents can review their children’s progress 
uncommon-—teaching a foreign language to kindergartners, at home, communicate with teachers, and E-mail other parents on 
for instance—few are unique. Many schools already use the _ everything from head-lice alerts to debates over sex education 
highly acclaimed approach to math developed by the Univer- The results are tangible. In two years, Reynolds’ teachers 
sity of Chicago and the Success for All reading program put to- _ have cut in half the gap in test scores between poor and affluent 
gether at Johns Hopkins University. What is unusual is that children. The school made similar headway in demolishing the 
Edison has brought some of the very best approaches to bear _ difference between minority and white students’ performance. 
in one place. Because an Edison school day is nearly twohours Overall, Dodge-Edison’s scores jumped more than 15% during 





longer and the school year lasts an extra six weeks, a student __ its first year; in nearly every area, scores for its students not only 
who goes all the way through high school in the system will caught up to but also surpassed the average in the district. While 
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such results would be welcome anywhere, they are especially 
important here because if the school doesn’t produce, Wichita 
can pull the plug. “We were on pins and needles,” says Leslie Fos- 
ter, who teaches a third-and-fourth-grade classroom, “but when 
the results came out, we were ecstatic.” 

Nevertheless, the school is young and the picture incom- 
plete. Critics argue that the funds lavished on early “showcases” 
like Dodge-Edison will dry up as Edison investors begin de- 
manding a return on their money. But in Wichita parents and 
teachers still marvel at what they see happening to their kids. 
When Beth Loos’ son David started third grade at Dodge-Edison, 
he was unable to read, period. A year later, in fourth grade, he is 
reading at third-grade level. “Before I arrived here, I heard 
many negative things about the school,” says Loos, who teaches 
Spanish. “Now I feel blessed to be here.” Last week David read 
The Boxcar Children to his mom. —By Kevin Fedarko/Wichita 


Rio Rancho, N.M. 
POINTING THE WAY TOWARD A 
PRACTICAL FUTURE 


IGH ON A WINDSWEPT MESA OUTSIDE ALBUQUERQUE, 

inside an imposing complex of ochre-tinted buildings, a 

group of 14-year-olds ponder their future. “I choose 

mechanical engineering,” says Jamael. “You can earn six 
digits.” 

“I'd choose Taco Bell,” Adam counters. “You hardly have 
to have an education, and you'd get free tacos.” Across the 
classroom, Melissa tells Rory that a lawyer has more job secu- 
rity than a farmer; Rory, a farmer's son, points out that as a 
lawyer, “you'd be away from your kids a lot.” Natalie speaks up 
for auto mechanics, because “you get to build your own car.” 





Angela wonders, “Do you need to learn another language to be 
an architect?” 

It may seem like idle banter, but Rio Rancho High School's 
Pathfinder course, modeled after similar ones in Florida and Illi- 
nois, is all business. Chalked on the blackboard are criteria for a 
debate on careers, including salary, benefits and required train- 
ing. Later in the semester the teens will log on to Internet chat 
groups to discuss different occupations, and they will shadow 
adults during their workday. Before they go on to 10th grade, stu- 
dents must present portfolios on a possible career, explore their 
own strengths in detailed résumés and outline a study program 
for three years and beyond. “This isn’t just about “What I want to 
be when I grow up,” says teacher Chris Fanelli, “It's about 
what's required to get there.” 

“Relevant” may be one of the biggest clichés in education. 
But it was the watchword in working-class Rio Rancho (pop. 
50,000) when, nearly three years ago, faced with a dropout rate 
of 28%, the town set out to build a model high school. A com- 
mittee of 300 citizens, ranging from students to business leaders, 
split into groups to delve into curriculum, architecture, teaching 
methods, scheduling, technology, dress and behavior codes. 
They plumbed research from educational institutes and visited 
30 innovative campuses from California to Maine. The common 
theme: students are bored in “shopping-mall high schools,” 
where they take a smorgasbord of courses with no focus. 

So Rio Rancho High School, which opened in August with 
2,050 students, divided its campus into five academies, an out- 
growth of the expanding school-to-work movement that seeks to 
focus students on eventual careers. Freshmen, who are often lost 
in the anonymity of a large institution, have their own first-year 
academy. Older students choose from humanities, science, fine 
arts, and business and technology. Each academy is in a separate 
building, with outdoor staircases leading to a courtyard amphi- 
theater. And each ties in with local employers who offer guidance 
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and even internships. “Kids want to see the relevance of what 
they are learning,” says superintendent Sue Cleveland. “They 
want more real-life experience.” 

Across the country, hundreds of high schools are offering 
career-oriented programs. But Rio Rancho may be unique in 
combining so many cutting-edge reforms, requiring all its stu- 
dents to adhere to them and designing a campus that is radi- 
cally different looking from the ground up. The fine-arts acad- 
emy houses a 650-seat theater. The science academy features a 
greenhouse. The humanities academy offers a publishing lab. 
And with three to five state-of-the-art computers per classroom 
(938 machines in all), every teacher is encouraged to use them 
in lessons. “In traditional high schools students leave class to do 
a ‘technology’ lab at a set time,” says Kim Bannigan, head of the 
business-and-technology academy. “But computers are part of 
daily life. We need the same seamless access in the classroom 
as in the workplace.” 

In Carl Brady’s chemistry class, 15 students cluster around 
five computer terminals, taking turns analyzing the nuclear de- 
cay of elements. “That's the isotope!” Brady says, monitoring 
their efforts on an overhead screen. “I 
need to see that on your scattergrams. 
Did you save that to the hard drive?” 
Brady, a former Navy fighter pilot, 
went into teaching only two years 
ago. “Here’s their homework,” he 
says with undisguised delight as he 
holds up a stack of discs. “This 
amount of technology in one class- 
room is unheard of, but no matter 
what job they go into—whether auto 
mechanics or nuclear physics— 
they'll use computers.” 

The high-tech emphasis is fit- 
ting for a town that houses Intel’s 
main semiconductor plant. In 
fact, mega-chipmaker Intel built 
the $30 million school to offset 
tax breaks in an $8 billion indus- 
trial-revenue-bond deal with San- 
doval County. However, its 
concerns are larger: “How do 
you graduate a computer-liter- 

ate student who also has prob- 
lem-solving and interpersonal 
skills?” asks Intel site manager 
Kathleen Taylor. Rio Rancho 
has taken the hint: its teachers 
are asked to “coach” and to 
“guide”—rather than simply to 
lecture, and students are di- 
vided into teams to perform 
projects. 

But money and technol- 
ogy alone do not guarantee Hi} 
academic excellence. Inspired | 
by Breaking Ranks, the 1996 
high-school-reform manifesto 
published by the Carnegie 
Institute and the National 
Association of Secondary 
School Principals, the Rio 
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Rancho school demands a tougher core curriculum, requiring 
four years each of math, science, social sciences and English, 
with 29 credits needed for graduation—seven more than the 
state norm. Before this year Rio Rancho’s students attended 
other area high schools, says principal Katy Harvey, “and it 
was horrifying to look at transcripts full of credits like ceram- 
ics and basketball theory. They'd go to college, flunk out and 
find themselves without job skills.” Rio Rancho tailors core 
subjects to students’ interests: a humanities course in the busi- 
ness-and-technology academy examines the history of the oil 
industry; fine-arts-academy students look at the Nazi plun- 
dering of paintings. Consistent with the trend known as “inte- 
grated curriculum,” history and literature are taught in the 
same humanities course, allowing a smooth transition from 
Colonial politics to The Scarlet Letter. 

What makes that easier is another reform that has spread 
from Canada to hundreds of U.S. schools: 4 x 4, or block, sched- 
uling. Instead of students’ rushing from one 50-minute period 
to another six times daily, work is divided into four periods of 85 
minutes each; a year’s worth of each subject is covered in a 
semester. Teachers see fewer students each term and get to 

know them better. A lecture, a discussion and a hands- 
on project can take place all 
in one period. “It’s more in- 
teractive,” says Rudy Mc- 

Donald, 16, lounging in the 

sunny courtyard during 

lunch. “It’s not just teachers 
telling you something and 
you spitting it back.” 

Rio Rancho teachers—all 
of whom had to write three 
essays on school reform as 
part of their job applications— 
will try almost anything to 
avoid that glazed-over look. On 
a recent afternoon John Hen- 
derson dictates to his writing 
class, “An alien landed at Rio 
Rancho and saw ...” Each stu- 

dent is to continue the story for 
a sentence or two. “And when I 
say, ‘Stop!,"” Henderson ex- 
plains, “pass your paper to the 
next person.” The hilarious re- 
sults are intended to convey 
something about character de- 
velopment and narrative, if only 
by their absence. 

“Students may not be able to 
physically drop out at 14,” says 
' Shari Gonzales, head of Rio Ran- 

cho’s first-year academy, “but 
mentally they can.” After two 
months, it is too early to tell if Rio 
Rancho will prevent that. But if 
education reforms are worth any- 
thing, this high-desert incubator, 
perched Acropolis-like over the 
Rio Grande Valley, means to show 
and tell. —By Margot Hornblower/ 
Rio Rancho 
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San Francisco 


A CLASSROOM IN WHICH YOU 
CAN SPEAK YOUR MIND 


N ELAINE LEWINNEK’S ALL-GIRL SIXTH-GRADE SOCIAL- 

studies class, the Venus of Willendorf’s bulging stomach and 

hips were a hot topic. A picture of the fertility goddess from 

25,000 B.C. stimulated a lively discussion about how ideals 
of feminine beauty have changed through the centuries. Then 
a boy came into the classroom to collect attendance slips. 
“Stop! Stop! There’s a boy in the room!” several girls shouted. 
The conversation halted until he left. 

To Lewinnek, it was a clear demonstration of how girls may 
learn better without boys. Marina Middle School in San Fran- 
cisco, where Lewinnek teaches, is one of only a handful of U.S. 
public schools that are trying single-sex education for some stu- 
dents. It’s too early to pass judgment. But already the teachers 
are enthusiastic. So are their female pupils. “If there were boys, 
I'd be scared to talk out,” says 12-year-old Genora Turner. “I’m 
learning better in this all-girl class.” 

That is exactly what single-sex advocates expected to hear. 
Roughly speaking, until they reach their teens, American girls 
outperform boys. Then something changes, 


and boys push ahead, espe- 
Separating boys 





cially in science. Whether 
the cause is bias, genes or 
some combination, no one 
knows for sure. But if you 
can just keep the sexes 
apart for a while, the theory 
goes, girls at least may bene- 
fit. “It’s good to have a safe 
place without the distraction Ne 
of the opposite sex,” says WA 
Lewinnek. + 
Encouraged by a few 
studies supporting the idea, 
Marina Middle School princi- 
pal John Michaelson orga- 
nized all-girl and all-boy class- 
es for the first time last year. In 
contrast to the monastic ap- 
proach of some private schools, 
like the Catholic high school 
Michaelson attended, Marina 
doesn’t segregate girls and boys 
into separate schools or even 
separate buildings. In fact, only 
about 105 of Marina’s 810 stu- 
dents are separated so far; the 
rest attend typical coed classes. 
Michaelson started the single-sex 
experiment by setting aside two 
rooms within the hulking blue- 
and-white Art Deco edifice—one 
for 30 seventh-grade boys and one 
for 30 seventh-grade girls. While 
boys and girls in these single-sex 
“academies” spent most of the day 
apart, they mixed during one or two 
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elective periods and socialized during lunch. “This way the kids 
get the best of both,” says Michaelson. 

Though seventh-graders in Marina's single-sex program 
had the option of switching to coed classes, few did. At year’s 
end the results were encouraging. “In general, their attention 
was more on their academic activities,” says Lorraine Perry, 50, 
who taught science and math in both single-sex academies last 
year. As Perry hoped, the girls flourished away from male com- 
petition. The surprise was that the boys thrived too. “They were 
a little more open,” says Perry, “to admitting that they didn’t 
understand something than if there had been girls in class.” 

Based on last year’s experience, the school district decided 
to expand the program to the sixth and eighth grades this year, 
using a $500,000 grant from the State of California—one of 
three handed out for single-sex programs. In doing so, it hopes 
to confirm the hypothesis that students in the single-sex class- 
es do better than their coed peers 

Small classes are one of many variables that make compar- 
ison difficult. While kids in the single-sex program benefit from 
a higher ratio of guidance counselors to students, they may suf- 
fer because many of their teachers are green, hired almost 
straight out of graduate school for this program. Another fac- 
tor: the program aims to attract underachievers, on the theory 
that they have the most to gain. To 
sort through these conflicting ele- 
ments, the district has hired statisti- 
cal experts from the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Much will rest on their find- 
ings. The U.S. Department of Ed- 
ucation is investigating charges 
by the National Organization for 

; Women, the American Civil Lib- 
+a % erties Union and others that New 
York City public schools violated 
boys’ rights to equal access by set- 
ting up an all-girls school. “In 
general, we're opposed to single- 
sex classrooms because studies 
show that in the long term, 
where boys and girls are sepa- 
rated, more resources are de- 
voted to the boys,” says Stacey 
Karp, president of Now in San 
Francisco. So far, no one has 
challenged Marina's program. 
Despite these objections, 

San Francisco hopes to contin- 
ue its pilot program at least 
through next year. “I think 
we're compelled to come up 
with a variety of choices for 
students and families,” says 

Michaelson. “It’s arrogant to 

assume that any student is go- 

ing to learn in a standard 
way.” Schools that separate 
boys from girls will not help 
every distracted student, but 
they may be the answer for 
some. ~By Laird Harrison/ 
San Francisco 
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What Makes a Good School 


Where Does 
~The Mon 


How in one American city, Baltimore, a big school system 
managed to spend millions of dollars on bureaucracy and 
dubious special programs—but all too little on the kids 


By ERIK LARSON BALTIMORE 





VERYBODY KNOWS THAT MONEY IS A CRUCIAL IN- 
gredient in a school’s success. There is something 
absurd, and deeply unfair, about a nationwide 
system of funding that provides the least amount 
of money to the most impoverished students. But 
cries of poverty obscure the role of other, equally pow- 
erful forces that determine how well a school system 
manages the money it does get. Each year, schools 
receive a torrent of funds. Exactly where this money 
ends up, however, is often something of a mystery, em- 
bedded in budgets that might as well have been written 


in Sanskrit. 


TIME set out to track the flow of cash through a single 


large urban district—Baltimore’s—to test 
the widespread assumption that urban 
schools fail because they don’t have the 
money to do better. Last year the city 
spent $646 million on 110,000 children 
for a per-pupil total of $5,873, just shy of 
Maryland’s statewide average. Yet the 
money produced a student body that 
failed to meet the most rudimentary state 
standards, as measured in a battery of 
tests that gauge functional skills in read- 
ing, math, writing and citizenship. The 
system's interim CEO, Robert Schiller, has 
called the city’s schools “academically 
bankrupt.” Within the district many ad- 
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ministrators and teachers blame this fail- 
ure on the fact that Baltimore, despite the 
extra costs of running an urban school sys- 
tem, spends less money per pupil than sur- 
rounding suburban counties do, echoing a 
comparison made in similar school- 
funding battles being waged from New 
Jersey to Alaska, But such comparisons 
say nothing about why even poor districts 
somehow manage to produce a handful of 
excellent schools, such as Baltimore's Can- 
ton Middle School (see box), flourishing 
even though 86% of its students fall below 
the poverty line. Nor do comparisons ex- 
plain situations where schools spend more 





than they should. Last year, for example, 
Baltimore spent $125 million, or 20% of its 
total school budget, on 18,000 students 
identified as disabled, although many ob- 
servers believe that about a third of these 
children aren't disabled at all—or at least 
wouldn't be if the school system had done 
its job properly in the first place. 

Clearly Baltimore faces expenses its 
suburban peers don’t. With many of its 
schools in high-crime areas, the Balti- 
more system spends more than $5 million 
a year to field its own sworn—and armed— 
police force of 112 personnel, whose over- 
time pay alone would be enough to pro- 


vide the starting salaries of two dozen full- 
time teachers. But the city must also pay 
the routine expenses faced by every school 
system, the largest of which is always 
salaries. Last year Baltimore spent $260.4 
million to pay teachers and other staff 
members associated with regular instruc- 
tion. It paid its special-education staff an 
additional $82 million. The district spent 
$24.6 million on central administration, 
of which $18.9 million went to salaries. 
Even so, $646 million is a lot of mon- 
ey. Why didn’t it buy Baltimore’s children 
even the most basic education? Why is 
real reform only now coming to Balti- 


more, when the schools’ problems have 
been so evident for so long? And how did 
things get so bad in the first place? 


WHEN BALTIMORE’S BABY BOOMERS WAX 
nostalgic about the public schools of the 
city’s past, they do so with some justifi- 
cation. Although class sizes were larger 
and schools were segregated by law into 
white and “colored” facilities, attendance 
was high. In 1950, average daily atten- 
dance at Baltimore's senior high schools 
was a stellar 92% for both black and white 
children. In 1954, according to city school 
records, 83.1% of white high school se- 
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academic showcase within a _ 


jungle, children 
ing—flourish 


niors “achieved” in algebra; fully 99.2% of 
black students did likewise 

With World War II, the city under 
went the first phase of an amazingly swift 
transformation. The war brought an in 
flux of poor blacks from the South and 
poor whites from Appalachia to work in 
the city’s shipyards and aircraft plants 
Postwar prosperity and the 
rise of the suburban dream triggered an 
exodus of middle-class whites to adjac 


good ro ids 





Baltimore County, a migration hastened 
by the Supreme Court's Brown v. Be ard 
of Education decision, in which the court 
ruled that segregated schools were un 
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SCHOOLHOUSE BLUES An officer, one of 112 police personnel on the school system's 
payroll, and a principal talk with a student and his grandmother about what's bothering him 


constitutional. By last year, black children 
accounted for 85.1% of the city’s total en- 
rollment, compared with 33% in 1950. 

The transformation devastated Balti- 
more’s schools—a result not of the change 
in color but of the poverty that came 
with it. By the 1980s, even the black mid- 
dle class had begun leaving the city. De- 
clining enrollment and an accelerating 
middle-class flight distilled the city’s 
school population to the point where to- 
day more than 70% of students qualify 
for a free lunch, a standard marker of 
poverty. Nearly 35% of the city’s pupils 
are absent more than 20 days a year, 
triple the rate in suburban Baltimore 
County. Fewer than half the city’s ninth- 
graders passed the Maryland Functional 
Test in mathematics, which measures 
only the most basic skills; in Baltimore 
County, 85% passed. 

As the city’s schools declined, their 
employees thrived. In 1950, Baltimore's 
public schools employed 5,463 adminis- 
trators, principals, teachers and other 
staff. By 1995 it employed 10,622, nearly 
twice as many, even though its enroll- 
ment had by then actually dropped 7%. A 
kind of black aristocracy bloomed within 
the central office. Today the city’s school 
system is run with few exceptions by 
black administrators and staff, many of 
whom got their first teaching jobs in Bal- 
timore back in the 1960s and ’70s and 


grew into middle age working side by 
side. They went to the same colleges, 
joined the same fraternities and sorori- 
ties, and now attend the same influential 
churches—ties that produced what Mari- 
on Orr, assistant professor of political sci- 
ence at Duke University, calls a powerful 
“bond of personalism” that goes a long 
way toward explaining the reluctance of 
the system to fire poor performers and its 
resistance to reform. “There was a tacit 
decision made back in the early ’70s that 
the school district would become the 
black agency of government,” says Orr, 
who is black. 

It wasn’t race, however, that caused 
Baltimore’s schools to congeal but rather 
the ingrown nature of bureaucracy. Race, 
in a city that remains deeply if informally 
segregated, merely intensified the us- 
against-them outlook of school adminis- 
trators. Many outside observers say the 
school aristocracy came to view the black 
underclass as beyond help. David Rostet- 
ter, now a court-appointed overseer of 
schools in Chester, Pa., once studied Bal- 
timore’s school system at the request of 
the city’s federal court. “What you have,” 
he says, “is a black middle class being cre- 
ated on the backs of their own failure to 
educate the city’s kids.” He hastens to add 
that inbred white school districts behave 
the same way. “I mean, good ole white 
boys also control school districts,” he says. 





SPECIAL ED IS EXPENSIVE ED—particular! 
between 6,000 and 8,000 children have t 


In Baltimore, the failure to educate, 
coupled with low expectations, worked to 
produce one of the district’s most inflated 
expense categories: special education. 





UNTIL 1984, BALTIMORE’S SCHOOLS PAID 
only scant heed to the requirements of the 
federal Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act of 1975, which required 
public schools to provide disabled chil- 
dren with a free, appropriate education 
designed to meet their unique needs. Su- 
san Leviton, a University of Maryland law 
professor, used the law, which she called 
“the greatest piece of social legislation 
ever written,” to file a federal lawsuit in 
1984 on behalf of a group of disabled chil- 
dren denied timely delivery of education- 
al services. The lawsuit, known locally as 
“Vaughn G.,” resulted in a 1988 consent 
decree in which the school system agreed 
to follow a strict timetable for evaluating 
and educating the children. 

Yet school administrators continued 
to operate as if the decree had never been 
signed, an intransigence that resulted in a 
cascade of increasingly punitive—and ex- 
pensive—court orders. Meanwhile, the 
school system continued to refer an ever 
greater number of kids for the special- 
education programs. Not only are 17% of 
the system’s children now in such pro- 
grams, but a disproportionate share have 
been assigned to Intensity IV and V pro- 


In 1950 Baltimore's public schools employed 5,463; by 1995 the number w. 
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. Baltimore, where it is estimated that 
he inappropriately identified as disabled 
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grams—typically the most expensive, often 
requiring separate classrooms and sepa- 
rate schools. 

Experts agree that concentrated pover- 
ty is likely to produce more kids with more 
severe emotional and physical disabilities. 
But Sister Kathleen Feeley, retired presi- 
dent of Baltimore’s College of Notre 
Dame who was appointed to fill the court- 
created post of special education adminis- 
trator in Baltimore's public schools, esti- 
mates that 6,000 to 8,000 children have 
been inappropriately identified as dis- 
abled. John Mohamed, who until last Feb- 
ruary was principal of the city’s Southeast 
Middle School, believes only 55 to 60 of 
the 160 special-ed kids at his school truly 
required special education. The rest, he 
says, just needed a little help to catch up 
to their peers. He calls special education 
“the most devastating problem” he has 
had to deal with. “No one stopped to ask, 
What is this costing the other kids?” 

It’s costing a lot, especially in Balti- 
more and in other cities where federal 
courts have effectively taken control of 
special education. A Philadelphia attor- 
ney appointed by the court to monitor 
Baltimore’s compliance with the consent 
decree billed the school district $125 an 
hour for her time. Her personal fees for 
March 1997 alone came to $20,000. The 
total March bill for her office, including 
various support services, came to just over 


CHILDREN WHO BEGET CHILDREN A teenager, far left, with her mother and daughter, 
waits with another mother and child for a checkup at a school for adolescent parents 


$36,000, enough to pay the salary of a 
mid-level teacher for an entire year—this 
in a district where some principals claim 
they cannot buy paper for their copy ma- 
chines. In the first nine months of the 
1996-97 fiscal year, the school system 
overall spent $2.5 million to comply with 
the consent decree, including $6,129 for 
carpeting, $97,996 for printing—and this 
tantalizing entry: $40.18 for “drugs.” 

David Rostetter, despite being legally 
blind and an ardent advocate for disabled 
children, estimates that Baltimore spends 
35% more on special ed than it needs to. 
At last year’s rate of spending, that’s over 
$40 million, enough to cover the annual 
salaries of more than 1,000 mid-level 
teachers. “They have plenty of money,” he 
snarls, with characteristic bluntness. “You 
can give these people $500 million. 
They'll piss it away.” Baltimore's high spe- 
cial-ed costs come on top of the fact that 
Congress originally intended the Federal 
Government to pay 40% of the tab for ed- 
ucating handicapped children. In Balti- 
more last year, the Federal Government 
picked up less than 4%. “There’s all this 
talk about unfunded mandates,” says 
Robert Slavin, co-director of the Johns 
Hopkins Center for Research on the Edu- 
cation of Students Placed at Risk. “This is 
a classic.” 

But congressional mandates deserve 
only part of the blame. Beginning early 
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last year, the state attorney general's office 
started gathering an extraordinary collec- 
tion of legal depositions from city-school 
administrators and teachers that describe 
a dysfunctional management culture— 
dubbed in an earlier management audit 
the “culture of complacency”—that hin- 
dered effective use of the money that Bal- 
timore schools received each year. In par- 
ticular the depositions provide telling 
testimony on the “dance of the lemons,” a 
phrase education researchers use to de- 
scribe the way school bureaucracies shuf- 
fle unproductive, even dangerous, em- 
ployees from post to post. 

Harold Eason, principal of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton School and an em- 
ployee of the system since 1970, told in- 
vestigators how a mentally unstable 
teacher called him one Sunday and told 
him that she not only felt suicidal, but also 
that “she was worried that she may hurt 
someone's child.” He resolved right then 
not to allow her back into the classroom 
but did not try to fire her. Rather, he 
arranged a transfer to another school—to 
its library, in order to reduce her contact 
with students. That was around 1988, he 
stated. Nearly a decade later, in his Feb 
ruary 1996 deposition, he said, “I still car- 
ry her on my payroll.” Eason declined fur 
ther comment on the episode. Peggy 
Jackson-Jobe, principal of Thomas G 
Hayes Elementary School, described how 


<.0,622, nearly twice as many, even though enrollment had dropped 7% 
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It’s Not the Money, Its the © 005° 


ANTON MIDDLE SCHOOL OCCUPIES AN AUSTERE BRICK BUILD- 

ing in a blue-collar neighborhood overlooking an industrial 

stretch of Baltimore’s Inner Harbor. The school’s windows 

are grated; the front entrance is an unwelcoming barricade 
of steel doors. Canton has 750 students: 55% white, typically of Pol- 
ish, Italian or Greek ancestry; 35% black; 5% Hispanic; and 5% Na- 
tive American. The one thing they have in common is poverty. 
Eighty-six percent meet federal requirements to receive a free 
lunch. Anyone who visits the school expecting a scene from The 
Blackboard Jungle, however, is in for a surprise. With classes in ses- 
sion, the halls are quiet. Bright. The floors gleam. More important: 
the school has become an academic showcase, with test scores ad- 
vancing year to year—all this within a broader school system de- 
scribed by its own interim chief executive officer as “academical- 
ly bankrupt.” 

One man gets the credit for Canton’s current condition: 
school principal Craig Spilman, a 33-year veteran of the sys- 
tem. Spilman was assigned to Canton in 1989, a time when on 
any given day, 1 out of every 5 children was likely to be absent. 
Today attendance stands at 88%. Suspensions are down, test 
scores up—in some cases dramatically. Last month, for exam- 
ple, Canton reported that its students had tripled the rate at 
which they passed a battery of state school-performance tests. 


To achieve this improvement, insiders and outsiders agree, 
Spilman had to break every rule of the system, spoken and un- 
spoken. When he arrived at Canton, he says, “I had to clear the 
deck.” He fired four teachers. “They didn’t want to work or 
didn’t want to change. It didn’t matter. I wanted them out.” He 
turned the “dance of the lemons,” the system’s custom of 
shunting incompetent teachers from school to school instead of 
firing them, to his advantage. “If someone goes, I don’t care 
where he goes,” he says, “as long as he’s gone.” 

Instead of hiring from within, long the practice in Balti- 
more, he went outside. He hired teachers from Teach for 
America, a nonprofit organization that recruits, selects and 
trains college graduates to work in urban schools. He recruited 
men and women exiting the Peace Corps or the downsized mil- 
itary, including a former military-intelligence specialist and an 
Arabic translator. “He has an uncanny ability, like most good 
leaders, to pick the thoroughbreds,” says Robert Schiller, re- 
cently hired to be interim CEo of the city’s school system as part 
of a planned reorganization. 

Spilman long ago abandoned traditional classroom models 
but this year took an especially daring leap. He adopted the New 
American Schools’ “Expeditionary Learning” protocol, in which 
children working as a team conduct actual field research aimed 


a teacher, without warning or explana- 
tion, “literally stopped coming to school.” 
The teacher was not fired, merely trans- 
ferred. Jackson-Jobe failed to return 
TIME’s phone calls. 

Internal documents acquired by TIME 
include the results of a performance eval- 
uation of the system’s principals as of June 
1994, Of the 175 principals evaluated, none 
received an unsatisfactory rating—despite 
the abysmal performance of the schools. 
Two other documents rated the system’s 
special-education-department heads and 
managers on a five-grade scale from E for 
unsatisfactory to A for superior. Despite 
continuing pressure from federal judge 
Marvin Garbis, to say nothing of the 
judge’s contempt citation against former 
superintendent Walter Amprey, none of 
these officials was rated unsatisfactory. 
Far from it: 26 of the 37 department heads 
got superior ratings. Forty-three of 58 man- 
agers did equally well. 

Amprey and other administrators, 
teachers and principals questioned by 
state investigators agreed that the system 
desperately needed more money. Yet the 


investigators discovered that the system 
failed to use millions of dollars it did have. 
When school administrators somehow 
failed to spend $600,000 earmarked for 
early-intervention programs now deemed 
crucial to real urban-school reform, the 
state pulled back the money. The school 
system also failed to tap a $58 million 
building-construction fund until a girl 
was seriously burned when a school boil- 
er forced superheated steam through a 
school toilet, says Nancy Grasmick, state 
superintendent of education. 

The system lost additional millions 
when its “third-party billing” office failed 
to pursue Medicaid reimbursement for 
certain special-ed services, revenue that 
has become a lifeline for urban districts 
around the country. In fact, for reasons 
unknown, the billing department's super- 
visor actively resisted seeking reimburse- 
ment. Says Grasmick: “It was shocking 
beyond belief that that kind of behavior 
was tolerated and that there was no sanc- 
tioning of that individual's behavior.” The 
office is vigorously seeking reimburse- 
ment and has managed to recoup $13.3 


million in just the first 10 months of the 
past fiscal year. 

A more pernicious effect of the sys- 
tem’s culture was its resistance to real, 
cost-efficient reform, especially when the 
impetus came from outsiders. When the 
Calvert School, a costly Baltimore private 
school, tested its nationally renowned 
curriculum in one of the city’s elementary 
schools, it produced startling advances in 
achievement and drew visitors from as far 
away as Japan. But the superintendent in 
place when the program was first installed 
branded it a “rich man’s” curriculum. 
“The school system,” recalls Robert Em- 
bry, whose Abell Foundation helped fund 
the experiment, “resisted it to the death.” 

The one reform program the school ad- 
ministration did adopt system-wide is an 
Afrocentric self-help regimen marketed by 
the Efficacy Institute of Lexington, Mass., 
and embraced by other black-majority 
school districts. Through a sequence of 
four-day, $10,500 group training seminars 
for teachers and staff, the institute hopes to 
spark school districts to extract better per- 
formance from both teachers and students 


There is telling testimony of the “dance of the lemons’—a phrase used to des 
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at producing a final product, such as an exhibition or presenta- 
tion. This year one team will devise a design for the interior of an 
old cannery being converted to office space, along the way ap- 
plying mathematics, physics and historical-research techniques. 
Each student engages in four such expeditions a year. Spilman 
insists that special-ed kids take part, even kids so prone to be dis- 
ruptive they have been identified by the school system as emo- 
tionally disabled. “We've included all these kids who used to be 
boxed together in the basement. And you know what happens?” 
He waits a beat. “Once they're included, they behave as well as 
everyone else.” 

Spilman made the Canton school a star of the system, but 


he did so on a shoestring through a combination of hustle and 
charismatic leadership—and above all a willingness to confront 
a management culture that resisted reform. “Why should that 
be unique?” asks Robert Slavin, education researcher at Johns 
Hopkins University and a close observer of Baltimore’s 
schools. “There’s nothing he’s doing that couldn’t be done 
everywhere else. Why do we have to depend on a single charis- 
matic individual?” 

Spilman could have used more money, of course. He com- 
pensated in part by soliciting help from local businesses, forming 
partnerships that helped him acquire everything from wall paint 
to voice mail. He remains outraged that urban schools with the 


by promoting a greater belief in the power 
of individuals to succeed no matter what 
their personal circumstances. 

Proponents say these seminars carry 
the force of revelation. Attendees have 
been known to stand and cheer like con- 
verts at a tent meeting. But critics, care- 
ful always to applaud Efficacy’s central 
objective of raising expectations, wonder 
whether the $1 million Baltimore spent 
on the program—equivalent to the start- 
ing salaries of 40 teachers—was money 
wisely used. “It’s an example of what is 
wrong with urban education,” says the 
Abell Foundation’s Embry. “It was put in 
without any evidence of its working 
without any evidence even expected.” 


THE CONTOURS OF BALTIMORE'S SCHOOL- 
funding debate have begun to change. 





ile 


HANDS UP, ABSENTEEISM DOWN By breaking rules, firing from the inside and hiring from 
the outside, principal Spilman made Canton a star of an “academically bankrupt” system 


— 


There are still cries for more money, but 
Baltimore’s schools are at last being 
forced to acknowledge that money alone 
can’t turn a failing system around. Its 
schools are in the first phase of a major 
reorganization, the result of a deal 
struck last spring between the city, the 
state and Baltimore's federal court that 
reflects an increasing belief in the pow- 
er of good management to improve both 
financial and academic performance. 
The deal provides the school system 
with an additional $254 million over the 
next five years—but requires sweeping 
changes in the way it does business. As 
part of the deal, for example, the city dis- 
missed the school board and replaced it, 
requiring that at least four of the new 
members have “a high level of expertise” 
in a Big Business, nonprofit organization 
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most “at risk” students typically get the 
least money. 

Still, he’s gaining ground. Last spring 
the school drew a visit from admiring offi- 
cials from Montgomery County, a rich white 
suburb inhabited by Washington’s power 
élite. His visitors were struck especially by 
something Spilman had accomplished, 
largely by hustle, that their own schools had 
yet to achieve: the installation of telephones 
in every classroom for use by teachers. A 
simple thing, yet it sharply improved 
teacher morale. “Teachers have graduate 
degrees—I mean, these are professionals,” 
Spilman says. “What professional doesn’t 
have a telephone on his desk?” —E.L. 


or government agency. Most striking, 
the plan holds the new board “directly 
accountable for improving academic 
achievement.” 

The plan also eliminates the job of su- 
perintendent, replacing it with the post of 
chief executive officer and making the 
CEO’s continued employment “contingent 
upon demonstrable and continuous im- 
provement.” (The board is now searching 

‘for a candidate to fill the post.) In short, 
the plan demands a level of accountabili- 
ty never before required of anyone within 
the Baltimore system. 

But the new plan only puts into writ- 
ing what reformers have increasingly 
come to recognize: that good managers 
can make a huge difference, no matter 
how much money they have to work 
with. Leonard Hamm, the new chief of 
Baltimore’s school police, says he has 
seen firsthand how a talented principal 
can reverse the decline of a school. “I’m 
an overly simplistic guy,” he says, “but 
man, it’s not rocket science. It takes one 
person saying, “This isn’t going to 
happen.’” . 


cibe the shuffle of unproductive, even dangerous employees from post to post 
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What Makes a Good School 


Nicholas Lemann 


Let’s Guarantee the Key Ingredients 





HE U.S. HAS PROBABLY THE MOST DECENTRALIZED SYSTEM 
of public education in the advanced world. Some coun- 
tries, like France, have an education ministry that is of- 
ficially in charge of every neighborhood elementary 
school. Some, like Japan, have a centrally dictated curriculum. 
Some, like England, have national tests, administered by the 
government, that every student must pass in order to move 
on to the next level of the system. Only here is education sub- 
stantially in the hands of almost 15,000 local school boards. 

We've all been raised on inspiring stories of educational 
localism—of parents and teachers in modest, out-of-the-way 
places who somehow, through spirit and hard work, maintain 
schools whose graduates can perform in a world economy. 
These stories are true, 
but they mislead 
somewhat: American 
education is not quite 
so decentralized as it 
looks. 

For one thing, 
ours continues to be 
overwhelmingly a 
system run by gov- 
ernments—mostly lo- 
cal governments, but 
governments none- 
theless. In elementary and secondary education, 89% of Amer- 
ican students go to public schools, 9.5% to low-tuition private 
schools (mostly Catholic) and only 1.5% to private schools with 
tuition of more than $5,000 a year. The higher-education pop- 
ulation is about four-fifths public and one-fifth private. All 
public school students have their education financed through 
the tax system, and all of them are subject to at least some cen- 
tral rules (like a ban on enforced racial segregation) that are 
imposed as a condition of the government funding. 

Also, over the past half-century, we have had to develop a 
national marketplace in personnel, and this has required the 
development of uniform educational standards. Everything 
from the peer-review system in science to the sats and ACTs is 
part of an effort to find ways of comparing students and schools 
from all over the country. That most of these efforts aren’t ex- 
plicitly run by the federal Department of Education should not 
obscure their nationalizing effect. Few high schools would dare 
proclaim that they weren't going to prepare their students for 
the sats. But American education is still quite local in one cru- 
cial way: individual schools have the freedom to be bad. There 
is no reliable way today to ensure that every American pub- 
lic school student is getting a decent education, and, indeed, 
many are not getting one. This is a big problem—the worst 





problem in what is on the whole a good and generous educa- 
tion system. It cannot be solved solely through the kind of com- 
munity effort that we've been trained, misleadingly, to think of 
as the only thing that can make an American school work. 

There was a time when liberals, at least, believed that the 
way to fix bad local schools, especially in poor areas with low 
tax bases, was to give them federal money. In 1965 Congress 
passed, in a spirit of great hope, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, which for the first time created a federal pro- 
gram (now knownas Title I) to fund local schools. The program 
is still going, but the overall cause lost a lot of momentum when 
a big government study came out in 1966 contending that 
student achievement is not very closely related to school 
spending levels. Ever 
since then, the idea 
that you can’t fix sub- 
standard local schools 
by throwing money at 
them has held sway. 

Bad schools them- 
selves, while certainly 
not resistant to hav- 
ing money thrown at 
them, tend to cling 
tenaciously to the prin- 
ciple of local control. 
Ina poor neighborhood the public school system is often the 
biggest employer. Teachers, administrators and school-board 
members desperately want to keep their positions, even if they 
aren't doing a good job, and quite often there is very little pres- 
sure on them to do better. 

It’s wonderful when bad schools can be fixed just through 
parent and community involvement. When those things aren’t 
present—and they aren’t always—the bad schools still need to 
be fixed, because otherwise the students who go to them won't 
learn and will be doomed to lives of poverty. Two things are 
required, both of which Americans are heavily invested in 
believing we don’t need in education: government money and 
external government control. 

Although it’s true that the gross correlation between 
spending and performance in schools is not high, over the years 
researchers have amassed an impressive body of evidence 
showing that money does in fact help a lot if it is spent on the 
right things, like small reading classes. Taking local control 
away from nonperforming schools also seems to work. The 
heads of the school systems in New York City and Chicago have 
both done this recently, with good results. The only way to 
make sure no American child gets a substandard education is 
to guarantee, nationally, that every child gets a good one. @ 
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 Wehave the flexibility 





you need to 


- meet life’s financial twists and turns. 


a 
a a 


You need solutions that adapt to life’s changes. 
The financial decisions you make today must meet 
tomorrow’s needs. 

That’s why The Principal Financial Group” takes 
such a flexible approach — both in our products and 
our service. 

We'll work with you every step of the way. Every- 
thing from funding the cost of college to 
planning for retirement, from developing 
an investment strategy to finding ways h 
to protect your family’s income. 








In fact, you'll find The Principal” has the 
flexibility to deliver more high quality products to 
meet your specific needs than virtually anybody 
else around. 

Which is why millions of men and women rely 
on us. Why we've been in business for 117 years. And 
why we now have over $57 billion in managed assets. 

The flexibility you need, when you 
need it. That’s The Principal Edge-” 

Visit us at http://www.principal.com 
or call 1-800-986-EDGE. 


Financial 
Group 








Life, Health, Dental and Disability Insurance * Annuities * Mutual Funds 
401(k) ¢ Securities * HMO/PPO * Home Mortgages 






1996 Principal Mutual Life Insurance Company, Des Moines, lA 
Mutual funds distributed through Princor Financial Services Corporation (memb 


Products and services offered through Principal Mutual Life Insurance Company (The Principal idianes. 
PC). Securities through Principal Financial Securtties, Inc. Securities and health care products le in all states. 
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offer for MCI, already 
the target of two other 
bids, could set off a new 


wave of megamergers 











By JOHN GREENWALD 








OW MAYBE MCI CHAIRMAN BERT 
Roberts Jr. knows how the rest of 
us feel about those annoying 
telemarketing pitches. Last week 
his phone rang and the caller was 
Charles Lee, chairman of GTE 





Corp. I'll give you $28 billion in cash for the 
company, Lee told Roberts. Two weeks 
earlier it was Bernard Ebbers, the folksy 
cEO of WorldCom. Hey, Bert, how’s about 






THE BID $30 billion in stock 


WHY IT WANTS MCI Synergies 
galore; one-stop shopping for big 
customers. Powerful Internet backbone 





$30 billion in stock for MCI? Ebbers asked. 
Who knows what the next call could be 
worth? The phone lines are burning up in 
what is becoming the biggest takeover 
brawl in American corporate history. The 
courtly Lee is now on a collision course 
with cowboy-booted Ebbers, who had al- 
ready busted up the long-planned buyout 
of MCI by British Telecommunications. 
Not since the $25 billion battle for RJR 
Nabisco a decade ago has a takeover fight so 
electrified Wall Street. Giddy investors sa- 
ail . vored the prospect 


‘ %G of soaring bids. 
Legions of 
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GTE THE BID $28 billion, cash 


WHY IT WANTS MCI 


GTE’s local and cellular outfits 
mate with MCI’s long- 
distance business to 
create a vertically 
integrated U.S. 
telephone 

power 
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investment bankers are bellying up for the 
tens of millions of dollars in fees that will 
become available. “It’s going to be fun,” 
says Frank Plumley, a telecommunications 
analyst for Standard & Poor's. “There’s a 
follow-the-leader effect, and right now 
mergers and acquisitions are the hottest 
thing in the world.” 

Yet the latest outbreak of merger mania 
is a far cry from the junk-bond-fueled fren- 
zy of the 1980s, when rival dealmakers 
fought to buy, dismantle and sell off big 
chunks of target companies. Today’s tele- 
com bidders want to build empires that can 
provide everything from local calls to long 
distance to Internet access for customers 
around the world. 

This is one of those great turning 
points in business history: telecom 
companies fear being left be- 
hind at a time when data 
and Internet traffic has 
begun to surpass the 
volume of voice calls. 
Data traffic is expanding at a 

rate no one predicted just a few years 
ago. How fast? E-mail, video and 
other data could account for 99% of 
all telecommunications traffic by 
2004. “You can’t imagine an indus- 










try with more uncertainty than telecom- 
munications today,” says Robert Crandall, a 
Brookings Institution observer of the tele- 
com turmoil. “A lot of people are betting 
huge amounts and rolling the dice.” 

A winning play for MCI would make ei- 
ther GTE (1996 revenues: $21.3 billion) or 
WorldCom ($4.5 billion) the prime chal- 
lenger to AT&T ($52.2 billion). That would 
be particularly sweet for Lee, whose 79- 
year-old company has been regarded as a 
takeover target and a poor cousin of the old 
Ma Bell. Cobbled together from AT&T leav- 
ings, GTE now has more than 20 million lo- 
cal customers in 29 states. And because it 
never was part of the Ma Bell system, GTE 
is largely unhindered by regulations that 
continue to block the Baby Bells’ entry into 
long distance. Lee has seized that advantage 
to sign up more than 1 million long-distance 
customers in the past year, most of them | 
snatched from AT&T. 

Lee is betting that MCI shareholders 
will find his all-cash bid more attractive 
than Ebbers’ higher but riskier offer of 
stock. Most find cash more fetching. The 
strategy will force Lee to borrow to the 
teeth to finance the MCI buyout. The re- 
sulting company would have $40 billion in 
revenues and an unbelievable $54 billion 
in debt. Lee tried to assure investors that 
the combined companies would throw off 
enough cash to cover the interest pay- 
ments. But the mere thought of that debt 
burden helped knock nearly $4 off the 
price of GTE stock last week. GTE finished 
trading at $46.06 a share. 

Lee was careful to keep a line open to 
BT, which Ebbers had derided as a van- 
quished foe three weeks ago. Lee has talked 
over the years with BT chairman Sir Iain 
Vallance and MCI’s Roberts about a possi- 
ble combination of the three telecom gi- 
ants. Lee stressed last week that he would 
welcome BT, which has held a 20% stake in 
MCI since 1993, in a combined GTE and 
MCL. “We share the global vision of our in- 
dustry that brought MCI and British Tele- | 
com together,” Lee noted in a “Dear Bert” | 
letter to Roberts. 

Indeed, this battle could be influenced | 

















wyers 
Killed Phone Competition 


EED HUNDT HAD IT WIRED. AS CHAIRMAN OF THE 

Federal Communications Commission, he was a 

prime architect of deregulation, which was going to 

bring competition to the phone business the likes of 
which had never been seen. Trouble is, it hasn’t been seen, leaving Hundt fum- 
ing about telephone-company attorneys. “Shakespeare had it right,” says lawyer 
Hundt. “First thing, kill the lawyers.” 

The telco legal teams have tied the Fcc in many, many knots. Last week a 
federal court in St. Louis, Mo., once again blocked the Frcc’s efforts to force for- 
mer Bell companies to open up their markets. “It’s a torpedo under the water- 
line of efforts toward real competition,” Hundt says. “Congress's intent to in- 
troduce competition was twisted by the judicial machinations of incumbent 
monopolists—both local and long-distance telephone companies.” Hundt doesn’t 
see the potential GTE-MCI merger as being particularly friendly to consumers. 
“By our count, GTE has filed 23 federal court actions challenging the pricing de- 
cisions of 23 state commissioners,” he complains. 

He sees some hope in the entrepreneurial, and unregulated, wireless-phone 
industry, in which falling prices threaten to undermine conventional service. 
“The young crowd comes in sneakers, and doesn’t have a lot of paper; all they 
really have is a good idea,” he says. “When a Bell company shows up, they bring 
20 pages of documents, 15 lawyers, hold a press conference and complain about 
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| the rcc before the TV cameras.” 


——————————————— 


—By Bruce van Voorst/Washington 








as much by the personal styles of the CEos | new shares needed to acquire MCI in a tax- 


as by the strength of their bids. Vallance, al- 
though he flat-out bungled his MCI bid, 
could use his 20% stake to provide the 
swing vote in a showdown. He seems more 
disposed to side with Lee than with 
Ebbers, who shattered BT’s dream of ac- 
quiring all of MCI. Lee and Roberts, both 
engineers, have a common bond, while the 
defiantly nontechnical Ebbers is a wildcat- 
ter who built WorldCom into the fourth 
largest U.S. long-distance company 
through a relentless series of deals. “Bernie 
Ebbers wasn’t our type,” sniffs an MCI in- 
sider who was glad to get the GTE bid. 
But Ebbers, a former basketball coach, 
is a gamer who relishes a battle. And he’s 
playing with WorldCom's high-powered 
stock. Ebbers can easily issue the 820 million 


British Telecom 


THE BID $19.9 
billion, cash and stock 


WHY BT WANTS MCI 
The opportunity to 
create a truly global 
communications 
company with 
seamless service 
around the world 


free deal. Both combinations are sure to 
raise red flags at the Justice Department and 
the rcc. The GTE takeover in particular 
would raise “serious competitive questions,” 
warns FCC chairman Reed Hundt. 

Yet such concerns scarcely dim the 
newfound luster of MCI as America’s most 
wanted company. MCI stock, which trad- 
ed for less than $28 a share last month, 
closed at $37.75 last week. “They [MCI] are 
in a really enviable position,” says Jeffrey 
Kagan of Kagan Telecom Associates in At- 
lanta. “They can pick and choose their fu- 
ture and the company that will get them 
there.” And the battle for that future—as 
well as for the rest of the telecom indus- 
try—may just be starting. —Reported by 
Bruce van Voorst/Washington 




















The Man 
Who Knew 
The Formula 


ROBERTO C. GOIZUETA 
1931-1997 


By STACY PERMAN 


S THE PRE-EMINENT GENERAL IN 

the cola wars, Coca-Cola CEO 

Roberto C. Goizueta was the ulti- 

mate brand loyalist. His devotion to 
Coke made him wealthy and enriched his 
shareholders, as well as the city of Atlanta. 
But his loyalty to a somewhat obscure 
brand, True cigarettes, made him more 
susceptible to the lung cancer that killed 
him last week at age 65, ending Goizueta’s 
remarkable stewardship of the world’s big- 
gest brand. Goizueta’s illness was diagnosed 
in September, and the company expressed 
optimism about his return as he continued 
to work from his hospital room. But follow- 
ing chemotherapy and radiation treatment, 
Goizueta fell gravely ill with a throat infec- 
tion and fever and never recovered. In his 
lifetime, Roberto Goizueta was as synony- 
mous with Coke as its contour bottle. At his 
death, he was a byword beyond his corpo- 
ration: the poster boy for shareholder value, 
a paragon for Wall Street. 

Born into a wealthy Cuban family, he 
was raised in privilege and schooled at Yale. 
He began his career in 1954 as a chemist at 
the company in Havana. That life changed 
abruptly after he fled Fidel Castro’s Cuba in 
1961, an event he called the most significant 
in his life. He and his wife got out with a 
suitcase and 100 shares of Coca-Cola, which 
he never sold. He rejoined the company in 
Florida and progressed through the ranks. 
By 1974, as head of Coke’s labs, he was one 
of only two top chemists allowed to memo- 
rize the soda’s secret formula. 

Goizueta’s anonymity ended after he 
became a protégé of another Coke legend, 
former CEO Robert W. Woodruff, who be- 


Goizueta’s astonishing record: Coca-Cola's market 
value has soared 3,500%, far beyond PepsiCo’s 
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came increasingly impressed by the inten- 
sity and integrity of the man from Havana. 
With Woodruff influence, Goizueta was 
tapped in 1981 to run the Atlanta-based 
company. At the time Coke was an omni- 
present but floundering symbol of Ameri- 
can business and culture. Subsequently, 
Goizueta became one of the most highly 
regarded of all ceos, having turned one of 
the world’s most nonessential consumer 
products into a money spinner with annu- 
al sales of $18.5 billion. “No one loved the 
Coca-Cola company more than Roberto,” 
said Berkshire Hathaway CEO Warren Buf- 
fett, a Coke board member. “He was a great 
leader and a great gentleman.” 

Goizueta’s unyielding, unquenchable 
resolve to increase shareholder value be- 
came the dominant management 
theme of the 1990s. His strategy: if ° 
a business doesn’t add value, say 
goodbye. “I know something very 
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| the world market, while Pepsi 


simple,” Goizueta told ForRTUNE 
in 1995, “and that is: the way to be- 
come richer is you borrow money 
5; at a certain rate and invest it at a 
| higher rate and pocket the differ- 
= ence. So we went very methodi- 
= cally over much of our business.” 


And it turned out that noth- 
ing added value more than the 
magic cola itself. He boosted Coke 
by stripping it down to its trade- 
mark. When he took over, Coke 
had flat growth and unprofitable 
businesses—ranging from shrimp 
farming to wine—that were drain- 
ing the company’s cash, not to 
mention a serious Pepsi challenge. 
On his watch, Coke’s stock-market 
value rose from $4 billion to some 
$150 billion. Goizueta himself 
became a billionaire through his 
Coke stockholdings. 

Even Goizueta’s mistakes were 
beauties: the disastrous new Coke, 
which nevertheless paved the way 
for a sales surge in “classic” Coke, 
and the purchase of Columbia Pic- 
tures, which he unloaded on Sony 
for a healthy profit. Says analyst 
Martin Romm of Credit 
First Boston: “He did more in 16 
years than most people could 
hope to do in a millennium.” 

During Goizueta’s tenure, 
| Coke won the cola wars going away. 
In the $54 billion carbonated-bev- 
erage business, Coke owns 43% of 
the domestic market, to Pepsi's 
31%, Coke has captured 48% of 
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lags with , estimates Bev- 
erage Digest. Goizueta, a 
globalist, has pushed sales 

hard outside the U.S. Coke 
gets 71% of its revenue 
abroad, while Pepsi gen- 
erates more than 70% 
in the U.S. Last year 

PepsiCo’s sales rose 
5%, to $31.6 bil- 
lion, but its 
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United States 





More 


personal space 


to more places 
worldwide 
than any 


other airline. 


Architecture is like calligraphy 








The power isn’t in the structure, 
it's in the space around it 


Which is why I appreciate the 










space in World Business Class”. 





On Northwest Airlines, space 





has a very simple and direct 


Tokyo relationship to the human body 


“Osaka It feels like it's spreading 
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iy out...stretching out 






toward the sky. 






Normally | can't sleep on 






airplanes, but in World Business 






Class I sleep very well 





Architects earn a living by 


Shin Takamatsu sitting in small chairs 10 hours at 
Architect 
Kyoto, Japan a time. So compared to working, 


flying has become a pleasure! 
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MPACTIFIC Northwes 
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FFO LE INTRANET THAT 
GROWS IN THE DIRECTION 
OF YOUR BUSINESS > NO MATTER 
HOW OFTEN YOU CHANGE COURSE 
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INTRODUCING THE LOTUS DOMINO INTRANET STARTER PACK? Admit it. An 
Internet connection is no longer a luxury. It's the biggest necessity your business has 


today. But once you're connected, how can you make the Internet work for your business? 


An intranet brings the power of the Internet in-house to speed communication, boost 
efficiency and streamline your business. Now it's quick and easy to set up a customized 
intranet in your company. In a couple of days, you can roll out a comprehensive business 
solution that enables your people to really work together over the Web. Questions get 


answered, decisions get made, and your products or services actually get sold 


DESIGNED SPECIFICALLY FOR SMALL AND MIDSIZED EMPIRES. Domino 
Intranet Starter Pack is designed for companies that don’t have a staff of programmers 
Or an endless IT budget. Select from twelve business applications to create an intranet 
tailored to the needs of your business. The E-mail and Calendaring & Scheduling features 
are great places to start. Then add Contact Management, Document Library and Company 
Forms. Domino Intranet Starter Pack is based on the award-winning Domino” server, so 
you'll be able to customize and add to your intranet as your company evolves. Intranets 
are the new course of business. And Lotus can help you pave the way. To find out more 
about Domino Intranet Starter Pack, ask your VAR for details. Or call 1 800 872-3387, 


ext. D451, or visit our website at www.lotus.com/worktheweb 


SEND AND RECEIVE E-MAIL 


ACCESS INFORMATION 


DISCUSS ISSUES ONLINE 


MONITOR PROJECT STATUS 


PUBLISH ONLINE CATALOGS 


MANAGE ACCOUNTS 


POST JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


AUTOMATE COMPANY REPORTS 
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How to move a country. 





Asia Pacific ; a 
Wire & Cable hard to recognize. When Taiwan-based Pacific 


Opportunity halfway around the world is sometimes 


Corporation Electric Wire & Cable wanted to take its international 


manufacturing operations public in the U.S., they 


The first Taiwanese- 


owned comporation (0° 1 turned to Bankers Trust. Because we understand both 
list on the NYSE 


} global and local business dynamics, we were able to 





J structure a deal that addressed both the issuer’s and 
the investors’ concerns. Together, we were able to devise an attractive structure 
at a time when small cap stocks were not in vogue. Then, by recommending 
New York-based advisors, a big-six accounting firm, and a filing schedule similar 
to that of U.S. corporations, Bankers Trust added an important sense of 
familiarity to a precedent-setting transaction. This positioned the IPO in a 
way that allowed investors on the NYSE to feel as comfortable with Asia Pacific 


Wire & Cable as with a company down the street. To discuss your global and 


é£ Bankers Trust 


Architects of Value 


local banking questions, please contact us. 


Investment Risk Trading Institutional Investment Private 
Banking Management & Sales Services Management Client Services 


1997 Bankers Trust New York Corporation and its affiliated companies 








earnings fell 28%, to $1.1 billion. Hindered 
by a strong dollar, which hurts foreign sales, 
Coke’s revenues rose only 3% in 1996, to 


$18.5 billion. But earnings rose almost 17%, | 


to $3.5 billion. 
Coke has played kick the can with the big 


“Project Blue” global campaign that Pepsi | 


launched last year, grabbing Pepsi strong- 


holds like Russia and India. Goizueta orches- | 


trated one of the cola war's most outrageous 
raids—buying half of Pepsi's Venezuelan bot- 
tler and grabbing a dominant market share 
almost overnight. “The conclusion is obvi- 
ous,” he told Time shortly afterward. “Our 
system has terrific momentum.” 

That momentum is likely to continue 
under Goizueta’s probable successor, M. 
Douglas Ivester, 50, the company president, 
who is expected to be named CEO this week. 
It is a notable achievement that Goizueta 
built a management team that can absorb his 
loss. “They really have a depth of manage- 
ment,” says Jennifer Solomon, an analyst at 
Salomon Brothers. “I would be much more 
concerned if this issue arose at some other 
companies.” Ivester has virtually run Coke's 
operations since being appointed president 
three years ago, which allowed the cerebral 
Goizueta to manage the big picture. 

Under Ivester’s direction, Coke is pour- 
ing on the investment to attain its goal of 
gulping 50% of the U.S. market by 2001. The 
plan is to make this conspicuous brand ubiq- 
uitous by putting a Coke vending machine or 
retail point within arm’s length of every con- 
sumer. Those market-share points are going 
to become harder to swallow, though. Coke 
and Pepsi lay out about $2 billion annually in 
soft-drink promotion worldwide, and spent 
an ugly summer in a nonstop price war. 
Moreover, Pepsi has its own formidable gen- 
eral in Roger Enrico, as well as a new game 
plan. Enrico recently spun off Pepsi's capital- 
consuming restaurant division to focus on 
businesses that add more value: Frito-Lay 
snack foods and Pepsi. Sound familiar? Pep- 
si can now open another front in the cola 
wars—probably in the fountain business, 
where it has been weak. “Pepsi has not been 
that strong of a competitor [in this segment]. 
Coke has pretty much had a free run, and 
that’s about to change,” says Gary Hemphill, 
vice president of Beverage Marketing Corp., 
a beverage-consulting firm. 

Still, in the third quarter Coke posted a 
strong 11% increase in case sales worldwide. 
It’s more evidence of Goizueta’s remarkable 
record as cola’s greatest warrior. “It’s all 
right if people want to worry about me,” 
Goizueta told Ivester with his typical direct- 
ness after he was first hospitalized. “But 
they shouldn’t worry about the company, 
because it’s in better shape than it’s ever 
been.” —Reported by Greg Fulton/Atlanta and 
Valerie Marchant and Aixa M. Pascual/New York 











THE NEW BOSS: 
During his days at his 
old firm, Armstrong 
showed off one of its 
telecom satellites 





AT&T's Second-Chance CEO 


Hughes Electronics boss C. Michael Armstrong 
takes the top job a year after turning it down 


IF A PRINTER CAN’T RUN 
AT&T, perhaps a de- 
fense contractor can. 
Using that logic, direc- 
tors of the phone giant 
last week handed the 
top job to C. Michael 
Armstrong, 59, chair- 
man of Hughes Elec- 


BYE-BYE, BOB: An 
embattled Alien is 
stepping down 


the most embarrassing 
corporate head hunts in 
recent memory. The board tapped Arm- 
strong three months after disconnecting 


| AT&T president John Walter as the desig- 


nated successor to the embattled Robert 
Allen, 62, who is stepping down as chairman 
and CEO. Directors said Walter, who was 
plucked from printer R.R. Donnelley & Sons 
last year, lacked the “intellectual leadership” 
to head the seventh largest U.S. company. 
In fact, AT&T's board and brass are the 
ones whose intellectual wattage seems to 
be dimming. The company’s stock price 
has been listless all year despite the bull 
market, as AT&T has stumbled from one 
misadventure to another. Its costly drive 
into local phone service has been stymied, 
and its steadily falling share of the $70 bil- 
lion long-distance market is down to 50%. 
“Defense contractor” does not begin to 
describe Armstrong. Formerly with IBM, 
he is a shrewd marketing executive who 
will bring a hands-on style of management 
to a company that has begun to resemble a 
helpless giant. At Hughes, Armstrong spun 
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tronics, ending one of 


off the automotive parts and defense busi- 
nesses to bring the company to the cutting 
edge of the satellite and telecommunica- 
tion industry. The market voted its quick 
approval of his latest move. After the story 
broke on CNBC last Friday, AT&T's stock 
rose 3.7%, to $45.19, while the rest of the 
market had a dismal day. 

Colleagues describe Armstrong as 
even-tempered and thoughtful. He can 
charm those whose favor he needs to culti- 
vate while being rather cold with subordi- 
nates. And he does not suffer fools. 

Armstrong spurned an overture from 
AT&T last year because Allen, who earned 
$3.22 million in cash compensation in 
1996, refused to step aside as boss. The 
board then hired Walter, who was willing 
to play second fiddle until Allen retired at 
the end of this year. But Allen short- 
circuited the arrangement last summer by 
recommending against giving Walter the 
CEO job. When Walter stomped out, the 
board launched a new search that—sur- 
prise!—turned up Armstrong again. 

The choice reportedly came down to 
Armstrong and vice chairman John Zeglis, 
50, a veteran AT&T attorney who helped 
devise the breakup of the old Ma Bell. Ina 
Solomonic decision, the directors named 
Zeglis president and chief operating offi- 
cer, with a clear shot at running the com- 
pany when Armstrong steps down. By then 
this American institution will be either 
ringing up better numbers or calling for an 
undertaker. —By John Greenwald 
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Whether your child is 8 or 18, 
there's one topic that’s always 
timely to discuss: underage 
drinking. and talking about it can 
make a ditierence. according 
to kids themselves, their 





parents play the most influential 
ole when it comes to making 
decisions about drinking. 


That's why Anheuser-Busch 01ers 


Talk about Drinking.” Developed dy 


' 

oy } 
hug %) free guides ior parents called “Family f 
’ 

} 


authorities on child development and 


j fe ( ; family counseling, these guides cover 


topics like peer pressure, seli-esteem 


1 0 talk (0 and drinking and driving. 
Call 


So start the conversation now. 


him abut 1-800-359-TALK. Your timing is periect. 

















EGGS ON THE ROCKS 


A new procedure may offer women the chance to 
freeze their ova—and stop their biological clock 


By JEFFREY KLUGER 





HERE APPEARED TO BE NO REASON THE 

healthy Georgia woman could not 

conceive a child. Already the mother 

of two girls, she had figured she would 
return to school, finish her education and 
then go back to the business of having 
babies. Her body figured otherwise. At 39, 
after several failed attempts to get preg- 
nant, she learned that while she was in 
school an ovarian failure had triggered 
premature menopause. Although her 
womb was perfectly ready to carry a fertil- 
ized egg to term, her depleted ovaries 
could no longer provide one. 

Last week an Atlanta fertility clinic an- 
nounced that the woman had given birth 
to two robustly healthy boys. The improb- 
able pregnancy was big news for the 
woman's family—and the way it was 
achieved was equally important to millions 
of other women. For the first time in the 
U.S., babies had been born from eggs that 
were frozen—and then thawed—before 
they were fertilized. 

If this technique proves reliable, 
women could begin putting their own eggs 
on ice. And if that happens, the way babies 
are conceived—and the rules by which 
women plan their lives—could radically 
change. Women, like men, could have 
children well past middle age, allowing 
them to marry later, choose their partners 
with less reproductive urgency, even un- 
dergo body-wide traumas like chemother- 
apy—all the while knowing that a few eggs, 
banked years earlier, were preserving their 
ability to bear children. The very idea of 
menopause as a procreative cul de sac 


THE OLD WAY: 
Freezing 
The Embryo 


THE NEW WAY: 


the lax process 
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added 





1. An egg is fertilized and 
develops into an embryo 








1. The egg is treated with 
chemicals to help it survive 


could be made obsolete. “This,” says Dr. 
Joe Massey, a scientist who helped develop 
the technique, “stretches the reproductive 
field as far as you can envision it now.” 
For women with fertility problems, re- 
productive technology has never played 
fair. Sperm cells take readily to freezing, 
slipping.into cryogenic sleep and remain- 





MOMENT OF TRUTH: A thin needle, left, injects an egg with sperm 


ing viable for years. Fertilized eggs—in the 
form of embryos—can be similarly pre- 
served if water is first removed and re- 
placed with an organic antifreeze that pre- 
vents the formation of cell-bursting ice 
crystals. Unfertilized eggs, however, do not 
fare so well: even when they're cryo- 
protected, their fragile membranes—or 
even worse, their chromosomes—are often 
damaged during freezing. 

In Atlanta, scientists at Reproductive 
Biology Associates decided to see if they 
could do something about that. First, they 


2. Water is replaced with 
chemical “antifreeze” that 
33" crystal formation 
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2. The egg is frozen and 
stored 





3. The embryo is frozen 
and stored 


develops 
a 3 
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3. The egg is thawed and 
then injected with sperm to 


fertilize it 
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treated women with a 10-day regimen of 
hormones that stimulated the ovaries to 
produce a batch of eggs, which were then 
harvested. Next, they bathed the eggs in a 
chemical solution similar to the one the 
ovaries use to protect them. Finally, they 
injected the ova with antifreeze, placed 
them in a freezer that slowly lowered their 
temperature, and then thawed them just 
as gradually. The plan seemed to be a 
good one, but time and again it failed—just 
as it had failed for other scientists who had 
tried similar methods. On one trial, how- 
ever, the Atlanta team happened to ex- 
tract the eggs on the eighth day of the 
hormone regimen rather than the 10th. 


| When these younger, presumably hardier 


ova were frozen and 
thawed, they emerged 
from the process in- 
tact. “It was more a 
matter of timing than 
anything else,” says 
Michael Tucker, scien- 
tific director of the lab. 

But just because 
an egg survives in a 
dish does not mean it 
will thrive in a womb. 
To test their tech- 
nique, the Atlanta re- 
searchers needed a 
volunteer. The Geor- 
gia mother, who wants 
to remain anonymous, 
came to Massey’s clin- 
ic when she learned she was infertile and 
was offered a deal: if she would take part in 
an experiment with frozen eggs, she could 
have the clinic’s services for free. “This 
was sort of an end-of-the-line option,” says 
Tucker, As it turned out, it was an option 
that worked.“When I gave birth,” the 
woman says, “they told me I made history.” 

She won't be making it alone. Another 
patient at the clinic is three months preg- 
nant with a baby produced from a frozen 
egg. Researchers in Australia and Germany 
have reported similar results, and last week 
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4. The thawed embryo is 
inserted into the womb, 
and a normal fetus 
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4. An embryo develops 
and is inserted into 
the womb 
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scientists from Bologna announced that 
four Italian women are carrying babies 
conceived from cryopreserved eggs. For 
the time being, however, the Atlanta scien- 
tists, with their early-harvesting technique, 
are enjoying the best results. 

The new procedure is not yet ready to 
go mainstream; it will be a good while be- 
fore a woman can walk into a clinic and 
ask to have her eggs frozen. The scientists 
have tried their technique 23 times, and 
have only the two recent successes to show 
for it. This does not match even the modest 
25% birth rate achieved with frozen em- 
bryos. While infertile women may find any 

new technology attractive, 
1953 fertile women, who would 


be freezing their eggs sim- 


First pregnancy ply to delay pregnancy, 

achieved may not think it’s worth 
using frozen the bother. 

Sperm Freezing eggs certain- 

ly carries less ethical bag- 

1984 gage than freezing em- 

First baby bryos, which many people 

born froma view as unborn babies. 

frozen embryo, What's more, it’s hard to 

in Australia argue with a technique 


that gives women parent- 


1997 ing choices that biology 
had reserved only for men. 


First births One of the largest markets 
(twins) from for the technique, says 
frozen eggs, in Dr. Ekkehard Kemmann 
the U.S. of the Robert Wood John- 


son Medical School in Pis- 
cataway, N.J., is likely to 
be single women “who 
have not found Mr. Right.” 

But is indefinitely ex- 
tended fertility a good 
thing? Men who start sec- 
ond families late in life 
may grow too old to enjoy 
their offspring or die too 
‘ soon to provide for them, 
Tucker pulls © Women who start families 
eggs froma after they've had a long 
deep nitrogen career must not only raise 
freeze the child but bear it—an 
ordeal even for young mothers. 

For now, however, such reservations 
are doing little to diminish enthusiasm 
over the Atlanta team’s breakthrough. Re- 
searchers are pressing ahead, harvesting 
still less mature eggs in the hope of find- 
ing ones that are even more rugged than 
the eight-day samples. If the scientists 
succeed, they will almost surely find more 
takers for their technology. “This re- 
search,” Massey says, “offers women ma- 
ternity insurance.” The question is 
whether, like any other insurance, it will 
come ata price. —Reported by 
Lawrence Mondi and Alice Park/New York 
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Leon Jaroff 


Dreadful Sorry, Clementine 


Washington brushes off the asteroid threat 


URING THE 3 OR 4 BILLION YEARS THAT IT HAS EXISTED ON EARTH, LIFE HAS 

been devastated, and on occasion nearly wiped out, by the explosive im- 

pact of giant asteroids or comets. Now terrestrial life has finally evolved 

to the point where it is intelligent and capable enough to defend itself 
against the next such threats from space—if it has the will to do so. 

That is why some scientists are so distressed by President Clinton’s line-item 
veto last week of the $30 million that Congress had allocated for the Clemen- 
tine II project next year. Clementine is a spacecraft that was to be launched in 
1999 to approach an asteroid named Toutatis and send a camera-equipped rock- 
et barreling toward it. The missile, after taking close-up pictures of Toutatis, 
would smash into its surface while Clementine recorded the impact flash and 
analyzed any ejected material. The goal was not only to test our ability to ren- 
dezvous with an asteroid but also to determine Toutatis’ composition and me- 
chanical strength—important considerations in designing weapons to ward off 
incoming comets and asteroids. 

Reasons for the veto, an Administration spokesman explained, included 
concern that the project might vio- 
late the Antiballistic Missile Treaty, 
that it was a thinly disguised sup- 
plement to other Pentagon projects 
and more logically belonged in the 
NASA budget. Another—but unspo- 
ken—reason, say scientists familiar 
with the budget debate, is the “gig- 
gle factor,” the tendency of many in 
government to scoff at the danger 
posed by asteroids. 

Astronomers estimate _ that 
about 2,000 objects large enough to 
cause a global catastrophe are 
hurtling on paths that either inter- 
sect or come close to Earth’s orbit. 
Yet only 200 or so of these have thus 
far been identified and tracked. Just 
last year, a previously unknown as- 
teroid some 1,600 ft. across was spot- 
ted four days before it whipped by 
Earth, missing us by only 280,000 
miles—a hairbreadth by astronomi- Explosive power of up to 12,000 megatons 
cal standards. Had it struck Earth, scientists say, the explosion would have been 
in the 3,000-to-12,000-megaton range, roughly equivalent to the explosive pow- 
er of all the world’s nuclear weapons going off at once. 

In an attempt to assess the danger, a few dedicated astronomers have been 
scanning the skies, borrowing time on large telescopes, building their own de- 
tectors out of off-the-shelf parts and barely scraping by on the $1 million or so 
that NasA contributes annually to the total effort. Their goal is to identify and de- 
termine the orbits of the still undiscovered “near Earth” asteroids. That would 
enable them to predict, sometimes many years in advance, the possibility of a 
disastrous encounter. Those predictions and knowledge gained from missions 
like Clementine II would give Earth’s defenders time to mount the appropriate 
defense, using missiles to deflect or destroy a threatening intruder. 

With a bit more funding and access to the Air Force’s satellite-tracking tele- 
scopes, say astronomers, they could find and track the most threatening aster- 
oids within a decade. The cost to taxpayers, they estimate, would be a few mil- 
lion dollars more a year. If you think of it as an insurance policy for the entire 
planet, it’s a small price to pay. a 
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Unsafe at Any Speed? 


The FAA considers John Denver's plane “experimental,” 
but that’s not the same thing as calling it too risky to fly 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 
HE TERM EXPERIMENTAL AIRCRAFT 
carries an ominous suggestion of dan- 
ger. If it’s experimental, it might still 
have glitches that could send you 

plummeting out of the sky in a hurry. Be- 
sides, nonmilitary experimental planes are 
often built from kits out in the pilot’s 
garage or barn. It’s pretty obvious that you 
would need to have a death wish—or at 
least a reckless soul—to go up in one. 

Yet what’s obvious isn’t always true. 
The plane in which John Denver died last 
week was indeed an experimental aircraft, 
a model called the Long-EZ. But it would 
be naive to assume that the airplane was at 
fault. Not only is the Long-EZ considered 
solid, safe and relatively easy to fly, but it 
also requires a pilot’s license 
and medical certificate to oper- 
ate—and Denver didn’t have 
the latter. His certificate had 
been yanked by the Federal 
Aviation Administration after 
Denver was arrested twice for 
driving his car while intoxicated. 

The temptation to blame 


the plane comes largely from a Commercial airlines | 0.28 
confusion between experi- | Commuterplanes & 0.48 3 
mental aircraft and ultralight Hired 2.97 
planes. Both became hugely - mee ba ——~ 
popular in the mid-1980s aftera Private planes Mie 5 ii 
experimental aircraft) 





Helicopters 





ACCIDENTS PER 100,000 FLIGHT HRS. 


series of product-liability lawsuits drove 
the makers of conventional small planes— 
Piper Cubs, Cessna 150s and other single- 
engine aircraft—to the brink of bankruptcy 
and, in some cases, over it. 

Experimentals and ultralights, by con- 
trast, are often built by the pilots them- 
selves, which shifts the liability to the 
owner and cuts insurance and labor costs 
sharply. As a result, these flying machines 
cost from a few thousand dollars to 
$30,000, in contrast to $100,000 or more 
for a conventional aircraft. “Before these 
planes came along,” says police sergeant 
Bruce Talbot, who built and operates his 
Long-EZ in Bolingbrook, IIL, “flying 


meant you had to be a rich man.” 
No more. Nearly 30,000 experimental 
and ultralight planes are currently plying 








5 UGLY DUCKLING: Its odd design 
» made the Long-EZ relatively stable 
2 the skies, with about 1,000 more 
+ joining them each year. There’s a 
: world of difference, though, be- 
> tween a homebuilt ultralight and 
= a homebuilt experimental plane. 
> Ultralights have to weigh less 
® than 256 lbs. fully fueled and go 
: no faster than about 63 m.p.h., 
> and they can be flown only during 
® daylight hours. You don’t need a 
5 license to fly one, and you don’t 
need an inspection to make sure 
it’s safe. Many ultralights are ele- 
gant and airworthy; the plane 
featured in last year’s movie Fly 
Away Home is a good example. 
But if you strapped a snowmobile 
engine and some plywood wings 
onto a lawn chair and got it to fly, 
the FAA couldn't stop you. 

Planes like the Long-EZ are 
also built at home, but that’s 
where the resemblance ends, 
They're created by experts. The 
Long-EZ was made by legendary 
designer Burt Rutan, whose Voy- 
ager in 1986 became the first 
plane to fly around the world 
without stopping or refueling. 
Before any experimental aircraft 

can take off, an FAA inspector goes over it in 
excruciating detail to make sure it’s air- 
worthy. Flying a Long-EZ isn’t as safe as 
sitting on the couch watching Seinfeld—71 
accidents and 28 deaths have been report- 
ed since 1983. But that’s safer than many 
homebuilts and comparable to other small 
planes that are factory built. Besides, many 
of those Long-EZ accidents were the result 
of pilot error. 

That doesn’t necessarily mean Denver 
made any mistakes—other than flying 
without a medical certificate. There’s no 
evidence that he’d been drinking that 
day. “He was a solid pilot,” says Tom 
Poberezny, president of the Experimental 
Aircraft Association in Oshkosh, Wis. The 
man who recently sold Denver the nine- 
year-old plane says the singer took it up for 
. two checkout flights before the 
® final, fatal one. The investiga- 
= tion still being conducted by the 
5 National Transportation Safety 
* Board may test another theory 
? that Denver had a_ freak 
2 collision with a pelican. But un- 
less the NTSB finds otherwise, 
? Denver, his plane and experi- 
> mental aircraft in general 
2 should probably be presumed 
= innocent. Reported 
> py James L. Graff/Chicago and Jerry 
= Hannifin/Cape Canaveral 
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HE RETROSPECTIVE SHOW OF 
the work of Robert Rauschen- 
berg, which fills the uptown 
and SoHo branches of New 
York City’s Guggenheim Mu- 
seum and, as if that were not 
enough, the Ace Gallery 
in SoHo as well, is too big, too 
profuse, too sprawling—too damned much 
all round—to take in with any sort of ease. 
Curated by Walter Hopps and Susan 
Davidson, its bulk (some 400 works in all 
media) creates the fatigued impression 
that everything in Rauschenberg’s vast and 
uneven output has been dumped into the 
hopper and left for the individual viewer to 
sort out. Which is fine if you’ve followed 
the artist’s work over the decades, but it 
must be intimidating if you’re new to it; 
and the younger part of its audience will be. 
Yet it’s invigorating too, in the end. 
“Energy,” wrote William Blake, “is eternal 
delight,” and there has never been any- 
thing in American art to match the effu- 
sive, unconstrained energy of Rauschen- 
berg’s generous imagination. Compared 
with the more pursed, hermetic and self- 
reflexive Jasper Johns, Rauschenberg is 
and always has been a gusher. He loves 
the sound, smell, grunge and look of the 
street. He doesn’t look at his sources in 
American vernacular—photos, movies, 

7 and junk of all kinds—with anything re- 

F Jed a rea ht VE Tbe sembling irony or distance. He is in it up 

“a es . to the neck and wants you to be too. 





Hopps compares him in a catalog es- 

say to Charles Willson Peale, the artist of 

the the Revolutionary War period who cre- 
pio ated the first American museum, a highly 
personal wunderkammer of his own por- 
traits of American heroes mixed with nat- 
ural-history specimens. When you think of 
Rauschenberg giving new life to a stuffed 
angora goat in Monogram, 1955, or re- 
peatedly silk-screening the effigy of John 
F. Kennedy, there’s some truth to this. But 
his closer affinity is with an equally poly- 
morphous ancestor, Walt Whitman, the 
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Jebrates the Whitmanesque profusion of Robert Rauschenberg 





CANYON, 1959 


entranced celebrant of American variety. 
Rauschenberg became to American 
art in the 1950s and ’60s what Whitman 
was to American poetry in the 1880s—the 
Great Permitter, with his declared hope 
to “act in the gap between art and life.” 
This, one wants to say, is the artist of 
American democracy, yearningly faithful 
to its clamor, its contradictions, its hope 
and its enormous demotic freedom, all of 
which find shape in his work. Other 
American artists have had this ambition— 
one thinks of Robert Henri and the Ash- 
can painters at the turn of the century 
but none fulfilled it so well. 
Rauschenberg was a Texas boy, two 
parts Anglo, one part German, one part 
Cherokee. He was born in 1925 in one of 
the most art-free zones of America, Port 
Arthur, a bayou oil-refinery town on the 





Gulf of Mexico. His parents were Funda- 
mentalist Christians, and as a teenager he 
thought of becoming a preacher. Luckily 
for American art, and perhaps for the 
ministry too, he ditched the notion on re- 
alizing that the Church of Christ forbade 
dancing. He did a stint in the Navy, as a 
male psychiatric nurse—which confirmed 
him as a lifelong pacifist. He dabbled in 
painting, then (after his discharge from 
the Navy) began to study it, first in Kansas 
City and then, having saved up some 
money for the trip, in Paris in 1948. 

His first serious contact with mod- 
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ernism, however, came at Black Mountain 
College in North Carolina, under the abra- 
sive tutelage of the former Bauhaus in- 
structor Josef Albers. The friendships he 


| formed at Black Mountain—with painters 


Franz Kline and Cy Twombly, composer 
John Cage, dancer Merce Cunningham— 
continued when he settled in New York 
City. Rauschenberg has always had the 
strongest possible sense of creative com- 
munity; his generosity with ideas, re- 
sources, support and money became an 
art-world legend, growing over the years. 

He is also, without living peer, the ar- 
tist of free association. Within the lan- 
guages of art, Rauschenberg started more 
hares than he could possibly chase, in- 
cluding performance. His work with Cun- 
ningham and Cage, always under the in- 
fluence of Marcel Duchamp, made artistic 
collaboration seem feasible, after the im- 
age of the artist had been monopolized by 
the go-it-alone individualists of the New 
York School. Younger artists of every kind 
latched on to his work, which meant that, 
particularly from the ’50s to the "70s, there 
was hardly an area of “advanced” Ameri- 
can art that didn’t contain some of his DNA. 

But his main achievement was un- 
doubtedly in the realm of collage, which he 
picked up where Kurt Schwitters and 
Joseph Cornell had taken it. Rauschen- 
berg’s Combines, as he called them, were 
made of large-scale junk, his “palette of 
objects,” linked or partly effaced by 
slathers of paint and often provoked by a 
single key find. In Canyon, 1959, it was a 
stuffed eagle that had belonged to an old 
veteran of the Spanish-American War, 
an emblem of flight and power that 
Rauschenberg combined with a photo of a 
small child gesturing upward and another 
of distant galaxies. Considerately, he sup- 
plied the bird with a pillow hanging on a 
string, in case it crashed. Canyon was the 
first of a series of allusions to space explo- 
ration—the NASA program in the ’60s be- 
came one of Rauschenberg’s main themes. 

By then, Rauschenberg had stopped 
making his work from actual objects and 
was using overlays of silk-screened pho- 
tos, an idea he got from Andy Warhol. The 
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ESTATE, 1963 


paintings—like Estate, 1963—that won 
him the grand prize at the 1964 Venice 
Biennale, with their high, bright color 
and rapid shuttle of images, conveyed an 
extraordinary impression of the elec- 
tronic image glut that comes from TV. 
Through silk screen, Rauschenberg 
could now compress fragments of events 
as well as things into his work, giving it a 
heightened, broken-up documentary fla- 
vor—history painting for channel surfers. 
He also had an exquisite sense of nu- 
ance. It comes out in his complex prints; 
his Zen-simple paper objects, Pages and 
Fuses, from the "70s; and in the shim- 
mering veils of printed translucent fabric 
of the Hoarfrost series, image floating 
over image, as in Emerald (Hoarfrost), 
1975, with its diver’s body vanishing into 
the deep blue-green. 
Twenty years ago, asked why he had 
_ so many assistants in his studio—by that 
«time he had left New York for Captiva Is- 
Sland in Florida—Rauschenberg replied, 
=“Because it takes away the egotistical 
loneliness of creation.” Then he wryly 
zadded, “But the downside is that you 
=have to wake up with an idea that will 
«keep eight people busy for eight hours.” 
= It was true enough to be a difficulty: the 
ibasis of Rauschenberg’s genius as an 
sartist, despite his love of collaboration, 
Shas always been his autographic touch, 
=the sense that one sensibility was at work 
on the world, picking up and discarding 
. things, fine-tuning personal responses. 
= Insome of the later work the collective ef- 
© fort shades over into an almost corporate 
“look—not slick, exactly, but overelaborat- 
$ed, as though done partly on autopilot. 
2 The subtlety of his recent series of 
: prints and paintings using vegetable-dye 
: transfer on paper, however, suggests that 
: Rauschenberg, at 72, is on his way out of 
sthat. Can this protean figure keep rein- 
iventing himself? Don’t bet against it. ™ 
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Yep, She’s Still Gay _ 





Ellens having a bumpy fall, on and off camera 


T’S THE OLDEST PROBLEM IN SHOW | 

business: What do you do for an en- 

core? Last spring Ellen DeGeneres, 

the star of the aBc comedy Ellen, re- 
vealed that she was a lesbian, and so did 
her character on the show (the rules of 
sitcoms generally require that the star 
and the lead share not only their first 
names but also their sexual proclivi- 
ties). The coming-out episode became 
the highest-rated regular program on 
ABC for the entire season. Suddenly, af- 
ter years of only middling success, Ellen 
was a cultural phenomenon—the first 
series on television in which the main 
character was gay. That left a challenge: 
Now what? 

The answer has been more, 
and still more, gayness. Pre- 
dictably, that has resulted in 
more controversy. Vice Presi- 
dent Al Gore praised Ellen last 
week, saying it had forced 
Americans “to look at sexual 
orientation in a more open 
light.” The Christian Coalition 
immediately responded by 
saying Gore was “way out of 
the mainstream.” Meanwhile, 
the dominance of the gay 
theme seems to have created 
friction between asc and De- 
Generes. She publicly threat- 
ened to quit the show, which 
has had solid ratings, after the 
network ran a parental advi- 
sory before a recent episode 
in which Ellen jokingly kissed 
a straight female friend. In 
a future show, Ellen and a 
woman go into a bedroom; ABC 
at first forbade that but is said 
to have relented. 

Of course, DeGeneres and 
the other writers have wanted to explore 
the implications of Ellen’s discovery 
about herself, which should provide 
plenty of opportunities for satire and ro- 
mantic comedy. But instead of being in- 
tegrated into the show, Ellen’s homosex- 
uality has become the show. Situation 
comedies have situations—a bigot lives 
with his left-wing son-in-law; coed bud- 
dies get by in the big city—but the 
premise should allow for a range of hu- 
mor. Ellen, though, is now as one- 
dimensional as Bewitched, where every 
story line, every moment, every gag re- | 
lies on the same device. 





TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING? The TV Ellen kids 
around with her straight pal Paige (Joely Fisher) 


Watching the show these days is 
a wearying experience. Ellen leafing 
through the Gay Yellow Pages: “Check 
out the abs on that mortician.” A friend 
of Ellen’s opening a bottle of Fire Island 
Lager and reading the cap: “I’m a win- 
ner! Two free tickets to Lord of the 
Dance!” The writers have decided to find 
humor in gay stereotypes, but there is 
something brittle and off-putting about 
this. While that strategy may work in the 
movie In & Out, Ellen seems to be reach- 
ing for a campiness that doesn’t suit it. 
Those flaws aside, the real problem may 
be mediocre writing. In the Yellow Pages 
episode last week, Ellen didn’t want her 





friends to know she had hired a straight 
plumber. The scenes of her trying to pre- 
vent them from going into the kitchen, 
where he was working, were as forced 
as if the boss had been coming to din- 
ner and Ellen had burned the meat loaf. 

The problem with Ellen has always 
been that DeGeneres is better than the 
show, and that's still true. If only it were 
more clever and less narrow. “I wish 
you would stop assuming that every- 
thing is tied to my sexuality,” Ellen told 
her friends in last week’s episode. 
Watching the show, no one could think 
differently. —By James Collins 
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A DAY AT THE OFFICE: 
Dave Hoover copes with 
an ornery co-worker 







Take This Job and Love It 





Four men. Four weird gigs. One enthralling film 


IFE IS SO SHORT, AND WORK SO LONG, 

that it’s a balm to love what you do. 

To take pleasure and meaning from 

work not only gets you through the 
day-after-day, year-after-year, but it de- 
fines your place on this planet as much as 
anything short of your kids. Yet movies 
remain fixed on growing-pains farce and 
lurid fantasy. A distant civilization, judg- 
ing earthlings from their popular films, 
would think we are the creatures who 
cop feels and catch serial killers. They'd 
never guess we spend something like 
half our waking hours at work. 

Errol Morris’ delightful nonfiction 
film, Fast, Cheap & Out of Control, is a 
testimony to the rest of our 
lives. A one-line summary of 
the film: it’s about four guys 
who love their jobs. Five if 
you count Morris, who has 
built a unique career on his 
quirky metadocumentaries 
(Gates of Heaven, The Thin 
Blue Line, A Brief History 
of Time). He is just the film- 
maker to find four kindred 
spirits, united only in their 
fascination with pursuits 
that have something to do 
with animals. They might be anyone with 
the genial obsession to get to the office a 
half-hour early. 

Dave Hoover wanted to be a lion 
tamer ever since he was a kid and saw 
Clyde Beatty's cheesy jungle movies. 
George Mendonca went to Rhode Island 
after the hurricane of ’38 and stayed to be- 
come a topiary gardener. Ray Mendez, a 
photographer, had a high school fascina- 
tion with insects; 20 years later, he learned 
that there were mammals—naked mole 
rats—living in colonies like insects, took 
photos of them, brought them home. 





Leafy elephant by 
George Meridonca 








Rodney Brooks is an M.I.T. scientist who 
loved to build things; now he makes robots 
whose movements are not programmed 
but follow the machine's “nature.” 

The names of these men are shown 
only briefly at the start. For the rest of the 
film they are identified by their eccentric 
clothing (Ray's plaid shirt and butterfly 
bow tie) or coiffure (Dave's gravity- 
defying orange comb-over). And they are 
defined by their jobs; we think of them 
simply as “the lion tamer” or “the mole-rat 
guy,” and watch their eyes spark as they 
speak of the work that lights their lives. 

To have a vocation means to have pa- 
tience. “It took me 15 years to build a 
bear,” says George of one of 
his arboreal sculptures. “I 
won't live long enough to 
build another bear like that 
one.” Like carpenters and 
shoemakers, George repre- 
sents a dying breed of quiet 
artisanship. And Dave rep- 
resents the veteran worker 
who, having devoted him- 
self to perfection on the job, 
must eventually give way, 
training his young, flashier 
female replacement. 

Morris beautifully orchestrates the 
four stories (helped by Caleb Sampson's 
music, which gaily purloins motifs from 
Nino Rota and Philip Glass). The film 
blends interview and location footage with 
clips from old movies and Super 8, black 
and white and color. As the styles merge, 
so do the stories. The real lions, the leaf 
elephants, the robot insects and the in- 
sectoid rodents overlap, abut, merge in a 
gorgeous fugue of hard work and abiding 
love. This is a funny, thrilling tribute to 
people’s urge to find play and profundity 
in the work they do. —By Richard Corliss 











CINEMA 


Gay and Gaudy 


Erotic fireworks from 
Hong Kong's top auteur 


S$ THE MAJOR (VIRTUALLY THE ONLY) 
maker of art films in rampantly com- 
mercial Hong Kong, Wong Kar-wai 
is a goad and a threat to his competi- 


tors. He releases a movie—say, the 1990 


Days of Being Wild—and they release a 
parody, Days of Being Dumb. He uses a 
pensive voice-over narration in Chung- 
king Express; soon every Hong Kong film 
hero is talking to himself. He wins the Best 
Director prize at this May’s Cannes festi- 
val for Happy Together, and within three 
months there’s a movie (Those Were the 
Days) about a prizewinning director sent 
back to the ’60s as punishment for never 
having made a popular picture. 

It’s tough being the object of all this 
scornful veneration—so tough that Wong 
left town, went to the opposite side of the 





TAXI TRYST: Cheung and Leung Chiu-wai 
world and made a movie about gay men 
stranded in Argentina. Yet Happy To- 
gether is also a twist on a familiar Hong 
Kong genre: the Heroic Bloodshed films 
of John Woo. Instead of making war, Ho 
(Leslie Cheung) and Lai (Tony Leung 
Chiu-wai) make love as war. They arouse 
and annoy each other, fall out of love and 
back in. When the two aren't arguing, 
they are folding into each other for shel- 
ter from the storm within. The film is full 
of pathetic hugs and sweet cuddles; the 
lovers share cigarettes, tango dances, 
sponge baths and one fabulous kiss in the 
kitchen. They make each other miser- 
able, yet they are also groping toward the 
unlikely ideal of being happy together. 
With its Kodachrome oranges and 
petrochemical sunsets, Happy Together 
looks as if it had been printed on ancient 
nitrate stock about to catch fire, like the 
loins of its heroes. Wong's U.S. career 
could do the same when audiences dis- 
cover this this sexy, spiky love story. —R.C. 
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Chips off the 
Old Test Tube 


In Gattaca, everyone's 
genetically designed— 
except Ethan Hawke 


N THE VERY NEAR FUTURE THE WORLD 

is divided into the genetic haves and 

have-nots. The former are designed 

in labs prior to conception; with a 
twist on this DNA strand, a tug on that 
one, they come out smart, handsome and 
spared even such minor inconveniences 
as lefthandedness. The have-nots, prod- 
ucts of their parents’ taking a romantic 
free fall into the gene pool, are con 
demned to hard labor in support of their 
superiors. They are also burdened with 
flightier emotions 

Literally so, in the case of an “in 
valid” (nice pun there) named Vincent 
(Ethan Hawke), who since childhood has 
dreamed of being an astronaut. As we 
discover him at the beginning of Gattaca 


DUKE 


nd subject ro change 


500 Boy 


ors, Inc 


he’s on the brink of 
achieving this goal—he 
has formed an alliance 
with a valid (Jude Law) 
who has been invalidat- 
ed by an accident. For a 
fee, the valid supplies 
Vincent with the stuff he 
needs—including blood 
and urine—to satisfy the 
endless identity checks 
at the space agency where he works 

This is not a bad premise for a cau 
tionary science-fiction tale. And anyone 
who has cheated on an expense account 
identify with a like 
Hawke’s, working a much bigger scam 
on a bureaucracy quiveringly alert to 
genetic impostors. A lost eyelash, a bit 
of exfoliated skin left on his keyboard 
could undo him—especially when the 
cops, led by a very querulous Alan Arkin 
suddenly descend on his facility and, as 
they investigate a murder, start subject- 
ing everyone's detritus to genetic spot 
checks 

Writer-director Andrew Niccol, a 
New Zealander up out of commercials 
and making his debut in features, is less 
successful with the big things than he is 
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DIRTY GENE POOL: But Hawke looks O.K. for an “in-valid” 


with these little ones. His vision of a 
heavily sanitized and overrational future 
is perhaps inevitably more chilly than 
chilling. And since emotion has been 
bred out of most of the people he’s con- 
cerned with, the movie’s relationships 
notably a romance between Vincent and 
a co-worker played by Uma Thurman 
tend to be distant and not very involving. 
Still, one has to admire a lot of his 
refusals. Niccol doesn’t turn his film into 
a big chase or gunfight. He has serious 
matters on his mind and attends to them 
soberly, with the humanistic intensity— 
naively instructional yet rather touching- 
ly earnest—that marked the sci-fi of the 
1950s, when it was widely discovered 
that the future might not be all it was 
cracked up to be. —By Richard Schickel 
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Siamese, If You Please 


Ready for a musical about really close sisters? 


OME LOOK AT THE FREAKS! COME 
gape at the geeks!” The minute 
those accusatory opening lines are 
sung, by 20 actors in bleacher seats 
facing the audience, you fear the worst. 
Side Show, the first new musical of the 
Broadway season, tells the real-life story 
of Daisy and Violet Hilton, Siamese twins 
who became a hit vaudeville act in the 
1930s. Everybody is curious about such 
human oddities—and aren’t you ashamed! 
As it turns out, Side Show takes only 
mild umbrage at show-biz exploitation, 
preferring to explore the mushier tra- 
vails of two really close sisters who just 
can’t seem to land a guy. Or guys. The 
musical dances daintily away from the 
question on everyone's mind—How do 
Siamese twins have sex?—in favor of 
more palatable soap opera. Will Terry, 
the impresario who guides their career, 
overcome his queasiness and fall for 
Daisy? Is Buddy, who discovered them in 
the sideshow, the right guy for Violet, or 


is he just angling for a share of the con- 
cessions from the Cotton Bowl wedding 
they've got planned? Most crucially, if 
this musical becomes a hit (and it could), 
which twin gets the Tony? 

There’s some admirable teamwork 
in Side Show, not just by Emily Skinner 
and Alice Ripley, joined at the hip as 
Daisy and Violet, but by composer 
Henry Krieger (Dreamgirls) and direc- 
tor-choreographer Robert Longbottom 
(Christmas shows for the Rockettes). 
The show percolates best in a couple 
of brisk, ersatz-vaudeville numbers 
(one features dancing Egyptians, 
swan-shaped harps and a crocodile) 
and ina soul-inflected showstopper, 
The Devil You Know. And there’s at 
least one anthem-like ballad, Who 
Will Love Me As I Am? that should 
have Whitney Houston on the 
phone to her agent. 
TEAMWORK: Skinner, Ripley 
| as real-life vaudeville twins 











MFS invented the mutual fund in 1924. By 








Bill Russell's book, however, is short 
on ideas, guts or much tension. Near the 
end, director Tod Browning comes on to 
offer the sisters parts in his new movie. 
They light up but are jolted back to cruel 
reality when he tells them the film’s 
name: Freaks. It seems a cheap shot, es- 
pecially since that 1932 film (in which 
the Hiltons did appear) showed a com- 
passion for the deformed and despised 
that Side Show can only simulate. On the 
other hand, it didn’t have anything re- 
sembling a hit single. —By Richard Zoglin 
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Wild Western 


J. Anthony Lukas’ new 
history digs too deep 


EXPLOSIVE ATTACKS ON THE 
powers that be didn’t start 
with the Unabomber and 
Timothy McVeigh. In De- 
cember 1905, in Caldwell, 
Idaho, a sagebrush railroad 
W® town near Boise, a bomb 
attached to a garden gate 
killed the state’s former Governor, 
Frank Steunenberg. Blame for the mur- 
der was quickly pinned on traveling 
“sheep dealer” Harry Orchard, who con- 
fessed to being a paid assassin for the 
Western Federation of Miners, one of 
the era’s most powerful labor unions. 
The union’s highest officials were indict- 
ed, and the young Clarence Darrow 
hired to defend them. The result was a 
kind of class war in miniature disguised 
as a frontier murder trial, pitting robber- 
baron capitalists against card-carrying 
Socialists. 

Big Trouble (Simon & Schuster; 875 
pages; $32.50), by the late J. Anthony 
Lukas, strives to do more than just re- 
create the trial; it tries to hoist a whole 
world onto its shoulders—people, land- 
scapes, buildings, ideas and all. Lukas, 
who won the Pulitzer Prize for Common 
Ground, his study of school desegrega- 
tion in Boston, committed suicide last 
spring, reportedly in despair over the 
new book. He was a devastating critic of 
his own work, and Big Trouble shows the 
strains of this perfectionism. Branching 
off from the story of the trial and the 
theme of American class struggle are 
scores of substories and subthemes, most 
of which have branches of their own. De- 
scribing the murder investigation, for in- 
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Say good riddance to polluted, 
unhealthy air! Now, at home 
or work, you can breathe air 
that’s free of bacteria and foul 
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AQS™ (VAQS™):HEPA Air 
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purification system that 
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stance, Lukas launches into a detailed 
history of police work in both the U.S. 
and Britain. The book is a vast, spreading 
delta of information, most of it interest- 
ing and well researched, but without a 
strong current to move it forward. 

For readers willing to push them- 
selves along, however, Big Trouble has 
substantial rewards. Whether the sub- 
ject is hard-rock mining, turn-of-the- 
century radical politics, Darrow’s liter- 
ary aspirations, or the rise of the 
American grand hotel, Lukas’ digres- 
sions are richer and denser than some 
other writers’ entire books. He footnotes 
his footnotes, which ruins the tale’s mo- 
mentum but makes for some informative 
side trips. Who knew that the Elks, the 
fraternal organization, was started by 
New York actors who worked all week 
and needed a Sunday wateringhole? Or 
that Darrow chose struggling writers for 
law partners, including the poet Edgar 
Lee Masters, whose classic Spoon River 
Anthology, Lukas asserts, borrowed from 
Darrow’s own first novel, Farmington? 

The heart of the book is the trial, a ju- 
dicial three-ring circus featuring jury 
tampering, espionage, soaring oratory 
and federal meddling, all set against a 
background of corruption that makes the 
contemporary political scene seem vir- 
ginal by comparison. The liveliest section 
describes the kidnapping of “Big Bill” 
Haywood and other union leaders by 
Pinkerton detective James McParland. 
Unable to extradite his prey legally from 
their Colorado headquarters, McParland 
abducted them, bundled them onto a 
train and ordered the tracks cleared all 
the way to Idaho. Such episodes of 
swashbuckling adventure bring out the 
crack reporter in Lukas as well as the 
showman, suggesting that what he rel- 
ished about his story wasn’t its intricate 
political subtleties but its moments of 
Wild West theatricality. —By Walter Kirn 





TimE contributor Jill 
Smolowe has just pub- 
lished An Empty Lap: 
One Couple’s Journey to 
Parenthood (Pocket 
Books; 275 pages; $23). 

ota Her intimate memoir 
chronicles the painful debate she 
and her husband waged over starting 
a family; her deep depression on dis- 
covering her infertility; a divorce- 
threatening decision about adoption; 
and the joyful outcome. 
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An American Tragedy 


Did the police bungle the case of Adam Walsh? 


HE STORY IS ALREADY PART OF CON- 
temporary lore, a wrenching lore to 
break our hearts: the disappear- 
ance of a six-year old boy named 
Adam on July 27, 1981; the discovery of 
his severed head 16 days later in a 
Florida drainage ditch; the inability of 
the legal system to pin the crime on any- 
one. Two TV movies have been pro- 
duced on the ordeal of Adam's parents, 
John Walsh and his wife Revé. But only 
recently did Walsh—the no-nonsense 
host of the Fox TV show America’s Most 
Wanted—decide to write down his own 
story. From its searing prologue through 
its frank re-creation of the lives undone 
by Adam’s murder, Tears of Rage (Pock- 
et Books; 318 pages; $24) astonishes the 
reader by turning a fa- 
miliar tale into one full 
of fresh detail, undi- 
minished pain and 
troubling revelation. 
The book began as 
a record of Walsh’s 
transformation from 
victim to crusader for a 
constitutional amend- 
ment on victim’s rights. 
But as his co-author, 
PEOPLE senior writer 
Susan Schindehette, 
explored the documents 
on Adam’s death, de- 
tails emerged of a po- 
tential bungle by the 
Hollywood, Florida, 
police, To the surprise 
of Walsh, a loud cham- 
pion of police work 
generally, the revela- 
tions were found in a 
10,000-page case file 
that a judge had re- 
leased to the media in 
1996 against the wishes of the family. 
Walsh had feared it would hurt the in- 
vestigation by publicizing information 
known only to the killer. The media found 
little worth writing about. But Walsh did. 
He insists that the preponderance of 
evidence points to a drifter named Ottis 
Elwood Toole as his son’s murderer. In 
one confession, Toole said he decapitat- 
ed Adam with a machete and placed the 
head on the floor of his white Cadillac, 
which he then drove to a secluded spot 
off the Florida turnpike. He threw the 
head off a small bridge. Walsh asserts he 





| cation. Toole, however, stopped cooper- 








JOHN WALSH: Troubling revelations 


even took police investigators to the lo- 


ating when, Walsh writes, the police be- 
came verbally abusive; he recanted. It 
might have been possible to run DNA 
tests to determine whether the blood in 
Toole’s Cadillac was Adam’s. But the car- 
pet samples have disappeared. Police 
also mistakenly sold the car to a junk- 
yard, And, while Toole was the prime 
suspect, Walsh says the police stubborn- 
ly focused attention on James Campbell, 
a family friend who had been involved in 
an affair with Revé. In 1988, Toole sent 
Walsh a letter from prison demanding 
$5,000 to talk about the location of 
Adam's body. Walsh immediately gave” 
the letter to police. He has since dis= 
, covered, he writes in 
Tears, that it was 
never forwarded to 
the district attorney. 

Hollywood police 
8 chief Rick Stone, who 

says he has skimmed 
5 Walsh’s book, main- 
2 tains that his depart- 
ment never had the 
carpet samples to begin 
with because the car 
was impounded by an- 
other law-enforcement 
agency. Stone says | 
there is no evidence to 
prove “beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt” that 
Toole murdered Adam. 
Both Toole and his 
close friend, convicted 
mass murderer Henry 
Lee Lucas, were noto- 
rious, he says, for con- 
fessing to crimes they 
didn’t commit. 

Walsh had _ held 
out hope that Toole, suffering from cir- 
rhosis and facing five life sentences for 
other crimes, would make a deathbed 
confession. He may have. Walsh has 
since learned from an ex-prison official 
that Toole had spoken of Adam’s murder | 
to a nurse before he died in September 
1996. But confidentiality rules prevent | 
the nurse from confirming the allega- 
tion. Toole’s niece told a detective her 
uncle confided that he had killed Adam, 
and felt bad about it. That is little conso- 
lation for John Walsh. Hearsay is not 
closure. —By Tammerlin Drummond 
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SPUNKY TONE: Don't let Rossner fool you 


Blind Again 


More 20/20 hindsight 
from Judith Rossner 










LOOKING FOR MR. GOOD- 
2 bar, Judith Rossner’s 1975 
cautionary tale for the sexu- 
ally adventurous, was about 
a young woman who picked 
up Mr. Wrong and ended 
up dead. Rossner’s Perfidia 
(Doubleday; 308 pages; $23.95) 
exemplifies braver, newer twists on 
the old woman-in-jeopardy plot. 

Madeleine Stern, the novel's capti- 
vating memoirist, could be Thelma or 
Louise’s kid sister. That is, if those cine- 
ma folk heroes had been honor students 
and lived on the right side of Santa Fe. 
Rossner has New Mexico's picturesque 
capital down pat. The recently arrived 
artists, gallery owners and real estate 
buyers are dead on as promoters of the 
highly exportable Southwest style. 
Among the newcomers is Maddy’s 
mother Anita, a tequila-chugging virago 
who headed West with her daughter af- 
ter leaving her professor-husband at 
Dartmouth. Before she can say “red-hot 
chili,” Anita jumps into bed with a local 
flake. “My brother ... was born about 
nine months and two minutes after we 
got to Santa Fe,” says Maddy. 

Don’t be fooled by the bright, 
spunky tone. Perfidia, Spanish for treach- 
ery, is a story of emotional abuse and 
tragic conflict. Maddy’s need for love is 
repeatedly denied. Drunk or sober, Ani- 
ta lets her know that she is not wanted. 
Maddy’s handsome Latino boyfriend 
takes his time, and much more, before 
announcing that he is married. Back 
East, her father treats her as if she were 
a distant relative. Perfidia, like Goodbar, 


| burns hypnotically to an explosive cli- 


max. Enough said, except that Maddy 
acts in self-defense, that her life is utter- 
ly changed by her actions, and that Ju- 
dith Rossner again delivers a jolting 
demonstration of the dangers of blind 
love and the literary rewards of 20/20 
hindsight. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


Fourth in a Series: Exploring the Possibilities 


Going along for the ride: plastics play 
a major role in space exploration 


n July 4 of this year, the spacecraft 

Pathfinder bounced safely to a stop on 
Mars after traveling 119 
million miles over a period 
of seven months. Moments 
later, its hatch opened and 
Sojourner, a boxy little 


six-wheeled space rover, 


rolled assuredly out and began its historic task of 


photographing the Martian surface. 


What a great way to celebrate Independence 
Day! And like all the space journeys that went 
before it, Pathfinder's mission was made possible 


in part by today’s versatile plastics. 


At five minutes from touchdown, 
Pathfinder made a fiery and 
mishap-free entry into the 


Martian atmosphere, protected 








plastic — a_ silicone/composite 
blend. At two minutes out, a 


parachute of polyester fiber — 





the same recyclable plastic used 


cocoon of plastic airbags inflated to cushion 


Pathfinder’s landing. The tether and airbags were 





both constructed of aramid fiber, a tough, durable 
plastic used in bullet-resistant vests. Later, 
Sojourner rolled out on aluminum wheels 


with self-lubricating plastic bearings. 





by a_ heat-resistant shield of 








From the very dawn of modern aviation and 
space travel, plastics have played a major role. 
World War II fighter planes 
like the P-51 Mustang 
used plastics for many 
molded parts and for the 
pilot's protective canopy. 
Commercial, private and 
military aircraft use thousands of lightweight, 
durable and _— corrosion- 
resistant plastic components. 
And America’s space program 
uses plastics and polymer- 
based fibers for everything 
from fuel tanks to rocket 
nozzles to manipulator arms. Even space suits, 
which protect the astronaut and function as 
uniform, office, bathroom and air conditioner, 
owe their versatility and 
performance to _ these 


modern materials. 


What's next on NASA's 
agenda? More missions to 


Mars are scheduled over 


another spacecraft leaves the launch pad, today’s 


versatile plastics will be along for the ride. 


For more innovations with plastic, visit 


http://www.pathfinder.com/offers/apc97 
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eutenant Jen Bercaw with Mustang 





in soft-drink bottles — was deployed to slow the next few years with a 

Pathfinder’s descent. With just 80 seconds to go, first-ever round trip to Mars t 
the lander was lowered into position on a plastic penciled in for 2005, And 
tether line, and at 8 seconds from impact, a giant here’s something you can count on: every time ) 
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It’s true. In the last 20 years, empty milk jugs 
| have lost a lot of weight. In fact, plastics are 
; } helping lots of products and packaging slim 
— ping I packaging 


Would You Believe The 





‘“ Viet 
© 1995 American Plastics Council 


product with less packaging. * Even the plastic 
grocery bag uses 70 percent less plastic than it 


did in 1976. Big deal? You bet. Now it would 


Jug 


On The Right Is 45% Lighter? 


down. That means using less energy and fewer 
raw materials to make them. Best of all, the milk 
jug on the right still holds the same amount 

of milk, delivering such benefits as shatter 
resistance, a tamper-evident seal, a resealable cap 
and a convenient handle. * Soft drink bottles are 


slimmer too. That allows trucks to deliver more 


take five trucks to deliver as many paper sacks 
as one truckload of plastic bags. Which also 
saves fuel. * To learn more, call the American 
Plastics Council at 1.800.777.9500 for a free 
booklet. * You'll find that, for a lightweight, 


the benefits of plastics o™ American 
: ° 
are still pretty heavy. 4 


Plastics 
Councile 


PLASTICS MAKE, TT POSSIBLE” 


Visit us at http://www.plasticsresource.com 





AIR FORCE 
Comair’s jets 
have enabled it 
to boost daily 
takeoffs at its 


Cincinnati hub 
to 253 flights 


A LITTLE JET SET 
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Regional jets like the CRJ are transforming commuter airlines 


By AIXA M. PASCUAL CINCINNATI 


OBERT PAFFENROTH, A REGIONAL 
account manager for Lucent Tech- 
nologies, was relaxing on a recent 
flight from Cincinnati, Ohio, to 
New York City. He had left his 
home in Pittsburgh, Pa., the pre- 
vious afternoon and flown to Raleigh, N.C. 
via Cincinnati and at 4:10 p.m. the next day 
was on his way to his office on Long Island. 
He had traveled all four legs on Comair’s 
50-seat Canadair Regional Jets. He was 


thrilled, a feeling that commuter-airline 
passengers usually get only in dicey weath- 
er. “I have some reservations when I’m 
told I’m flying a Delta Connection flight,” 
said Paffenroth, uttering the dreaded 
words that often indicate a slow, noisy, 
cramped trip in a turboprop. But for him 
this flight is preferable even to one on a 
bigger but crowded Delta Air Lines jet. 
Paffenroth is one of the 7 million pas- 
sengers who are basking in the relative 
comfort, speed and convenience of re- 
gional jets—the 50-seat versions of bigger 


planes like the DC-9 or Boeing 737 that 
are changing the commuter-airline busi- 
ness and causing reverberations among 
the major airlines. Introduced in the U.S. 
in 1993 by Comair, a Cincinnati-based car- 
rier and Delta partner, the twin-engine 
CRJ, made by Montreal’s Bombardier, has 
become the mainstay of Comair’s fleet. 
The CRJ and a rival regional made by 
Brazil’s Embraer are steadily supplanting 
turbos. They had been stalled only by pilot 
unions at American Airlines and United 
Airlines, which have insisted that their 
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members, not lower-paid commuter pilots, 
fly the jets. 

But that barrier is crumbling under the 
weight of economics and consumer prefer- 
ence: nearly 200 jets are on order, and by 
the year 2002 they will replace more than 
75% of the turboprops. “There’s a rapidly 
developing dynamic,” says Mike Boyd, 
president of Aviation Systems Research, 


s 





EMB-145 


The Brazilian EMB-145, a twin 
turbofan, is one of the new 
regional jets that are replacing 
turboprops. Quieter than the turbos, 
the little jets are also supplanting 
bigger aircraft on city routes that are 
too distant for a prop but too small for 


a big jet 

» NUMBER OF SEATS: 50 

» DISTANCE BETWEEN SEATS: 31 IN. 
» CABIN HEIGHT: 6 FT. 

» MAXIMUM ALTITUDE: 37,000 FT. 
» CRUISING SPEED: 524 M.P.H. 





an aviation-consulting firm. “In the next 
few years, megacarrier systems— Delta, 
United and American—will be stampeding 
to take turboprops out of the system and 
replace them with jets.” Indeed, Ameri- 
can’s pilots recently agreed to allow the 
company to buy as many as 67 regional jets. 
The big guys were beaten to the punch 
by Comair, a commuter airline partly 
owned by Delta that now uses CRJs for 
80% of its seating capacity. The carrier is 
adding one jet a month at least until the 
end of 1998, with conditional or- 
’ ders for 12 and options for 45. “The 
regional jet has really allowed them to 
go out there and serve some markets they 
couldn’t serve with the turboprops,” says 
Robert Holscher, director of aviation at 
Cincinnati/Northern Kentucky Interna- 
tional Airport. “It’s allowing feed into this 
airport by markets that couldn't be 
served profitably by Delta.” 
The regional jets have changed 
the economics of commuter flights and, 
by extension, the markets that can be 
served. In smaller markets, most 
commuting passengers have no 
choice but to fly on turboprops, 
anything from the 19-seat Beech 1900 
to the 70-seat ATR-72. But the new 
minijets can fly at higher altitudes and 
faster speeds than turboprops. Com 
air had five daily flights from Cin- 


Comair is using 
Canadair Regional 
Jets to take on its 
bigger rivals in 

some markets 
cinnati to Appleton, 
Wis., a paper-indus- 
try center, on 30-seat 
Embraer turboprops. 
It now has six flights a 
day to Appleton, five of 
which use 50-seat jets. 
Says Michael Fletch- 
er, a service engineer 
with Voith Sulzer Pa- 
perTechnology who 
travels frequently to 
Appleton: “This flight 
puts me in the heart 
of the papermaking 
industry in Wisconsin 
in minimal time.” Giv- 
en a choice, Fletcher 
prefers to fly on a jet. 
“When I get off the 
plane, I’m in much 
better shape,” he says. 
“The difference is night and day. There’s 
no debate about whether it’s better.” (Al- 
though the jets are more comfortable, 
there is no indication that they are any 
safer than turboprops.) 

In larger markets, regional jets are be- 
ing used to complement the big tubes. 
Cincinnati to New York's LaGuardia is one 
of the Comair routes that was out of range 


ATR 42-500 


The ATR twin-engine turbo can't fly as 
fast or as high as the regional jets. But 
the aircraft has been a mainstay with 
commuter carriers, which use it on 
shorter or less popular routes 


» NUMBER OF SEATS: 48 

» DISTANCE BETWEEN SEATS: 30 IN. 
» CABIN HEIGHT: 6.3 FT. 

» MAXIMUM ALTITUDE: 25,000 FT. 
» CRUISING SPEED: 348 M.P.H. 

























“When I get off the plane, I’m in much better shape,” says one CRJ flyer 
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He leads 
a double life. 


At work, he’s tough. At home, he’s nurturing. But when it comes 


to protecting his family and their financial future, he leans 





on one source. His New England _ representative. 





For your free financial analysis with no obligation, call 1-800-955-1079. 
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SMALL JET, BIG BUSI NESS Bombardier, maker of the Canadair Regional 


Jet, has 298 orders for the 50- and 70-seat versions of the aircraft. The company 
expects to produce 68 CRJs next year. The jet’s success has propelled 
Bombardier’s aerospace revenues ahead 14% in 1996-97, to $4 billion. Rival 
Embraer expects to deliver 33 of its 50-seat EMB-145s this year 


of the turboprops. Delta, the nation’s third 
largest carrier, is using Comair’s smaller 
jets in at least two dozen cities—among 
them Minneapolis, Orlando, Kansas City 
and Philadelphia—to adjust capacity when 
demand is too low for bigger jets. Delta has 
pulled 737s or MD-80s out of such cities as 
St. Louis, Allentown and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and let Comair offer service. “All our service 
now from St. Louis to Cincinnati is Comair 
service,” says David Anderson, a Delta ex- 
ecutive in Cincinnati. There are even some 
advantages to the smaller jets. Says Paffen- 
roth: “This is every bit as quick as a large 
plane, and it loads and unloads much faster. 
And there are no middle seats.” 

For the regional carriers and their affili- 
ates, it all means more profits. The Canadair 
Regional Jet has asticker price of $18 million, 
vs. $7.5 million for an Embraer Brasilia, a 
popular 30-seat turboprop, but because the 
jet generates higher revenues, it has been 
profitable for Comair since its first month of 
operation. It has also fueled growth for Com- 
air. The carrier's revenues have more than 
doubled since 1993, the year Comair started 
flying jets, to $564 million in fiscal 1997. 
Profits have risen meteorically: last year 
Comair posted net income of $75.4 million, 
an increase of 291% from 1993. Passenger- 


load factor, a critical measure, increased 
to 55.9% last year, from 46.1% in 1993 
The success of the little jets at com- 
muter airlines has forced the powerful pilots’ 
unions at the big carriers to throttle back 
their opposition to them. American Airlines 
has finally ordered jets from Bombardier 
and Embraer, after making a deal with its 
9,000 pilots on who would fly them, a con- 
tentious point in the negotiations that nar- 
rowly averted a strike by the pilots’ union 
earlier this year. American and the pilots 
have agreed on the acquisition of 67 region- 
al jets, capped at 70 seats, to be flown by 
American Eagle pilots, who typically earn 
$35,000 a year—a third of what a big-jet jock- 
ey makes. Last month United's pilots also re- 
lented, allowing the airline’s commuter part- 
ners to fly regional jets on some routes. 


HE PILOTS CONCEDED THAT REGION- 
al jets are the way of the future. 
Comair plans to phase out its tur- 
boprops over the next few years, 
and Continental, which has re 
ceived 12 of the 50 Embraer jets it ordered 
over the past year, is making similar plans. 
Continental has options for 150 Em- 
braers—more than enough to replace its 
100 turboprops. Other commuter airlines 


Continental has options for 150 Embraer jets 
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“RINGING-IN-THE-EARS 


NOW AFFLICTS 
ONE OUT OF 
EVERY FIVE OF US” 


Former First Lady Rosalynn 
Carter personally knows how 
devastating Unnitus can be, 
and offers encouragement for 
others with hearing problems: 





I'm one of every five people 
who suffers from tinnitus 
commonly known as ringing- 
in-the-cars. Ear noises can 
range from bothersome to 
devastating, bul the good news 
is that hearing instruments 
sometimes help mask the con- 
stant and frustrating effects of 
this condition 


If you or someone you know 
has tinnitus—or if you experi- 
ence hearing loss—there's 
hope thanks to advances in 
new technology and continued 
medical research 

In fact, most people with 
hearing problems can now be 
helped medically, surgically o1 
with hearing aids. So arrange 
for a hearing checkup today 
For a free booklet on Unnitus 
its causes and treatments 

or for local sources of hearing 
help—call the toll-free Hearing 
HelpLine at 1-800/EAR WEL 
(Monday-Friday, 9-5 E.S.T.) 
Or write to the Better Hearing 
Institute at the address below 
Discover a world of better 
hearing! 


== — Better 
= 2* Hearing 
==— Institute 


P.O. Box 1840, Washington, D.C. 20013 
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ARRIVAL flying jets include Sky- 
Passengers say = West with 10, and Mesa 
unloading are Airlines with seven in its 
quicker on the fleet and 10 on order. At- 
regional jets vs. antic Coast, a United af- 
filiate, will start flying its 
three jets in December. Two weeks ago, 
Midway Airlines announced it was purchas- 
ing 10 CRJs to increase frequency on existing 
routes and to expand into smaller markets. 


HE REGIONAL JET HAS PROVED A BOON 
to Delta’s Cincinnati hub, its second 
largest. Comair’s 253 daily departures 
have nearly doubled the traffic since 
1993, to 4.7 million passengers in 
1997, of which half are Delta customers. 
Delta built a $345 million terminal, and the 
hub continued to grow even as Delta lost 
money from 1991 to 1994. The Cincinnati 
airport last year became the fastest growing 
among the world’s top 72 airports. 
Cincinnati is putting competitive heat on 
Chicago. For Robert Goodman, 38, a consul- 
tant for Alpha Delta Group in Atlanta who 
travels regularly to Madison, Wis., flying 
through Cincinnati is much more conve- 
nient than connecting at Chicago’s often con- 
gested O'Hare. “I could fly to O'Hare and fly 
United Express, but the connections are un- 
predictable,” said Goodman as he waited for 
his connection on a recent Monday morning. 
The likelihood that you'll fly a jet on your 
next short hop is increasing. Next year pas- 
senger boardings on regional jets should 
double, to 14 million. Comair is threatening 
American’s fortress hubs in Chicago and 
Dallas and competing for traffic from cities 
like Memphis, Oklahoma City and Wichita. 
So American had no choice but to acquire re- 
gional jets. “For us it’s a competitive issue,” 
admits American Eagle spokesman Mitch 
Baranowski. “We need the regional jet to be 
competitive with the other regional airlines. 
For us the regional jet is key to our renais- 
sance as a regional airline.” And for the fly- 
ing public, the regional jet is key to a short 
trip without painful knees, a sore back and 
a throbbing headache. a 
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Thanks to his satellite phone, Sky News Foreign Correspondent James Forlong was able to 
file his story instantly - via Inmarsat. 
With hourly deadlines to meet, Inmarsat's direct satellite technology provides his vital 
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The Giant Monocoque Composite MCR racing 
bicycle weighs only 19 pounds, yet its 
aerodynamic frame has the rigidity of a 
mountain bike. 
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From high-tech bicycles to air 
conditioners, semiconductors to 


laptops, Taiwan is expanding its 


unique advantage of Innovalue. 


That's the added value Taiwan 
manufacturers give their products 


through brilliant innovations 


Many Innovalue products are als 
winners of Taiwan's prestigiou 
Symbol of Excellence, like th 
remarkable briefcase satellit 
telephone from MTI or the ultra 
high resolution monitor recent] 


introduced by Viewsonic. 
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DOES THE MERE THOUGHT OF INVESTING SCARE YOU SILLY? 


It's a common dilemma. You know that your 
money is safe in savings accounts and CDs, but 
you hate the idea that inflation might outpace your 
earnings. You hear about people making big prof- 
its in the stock market, but the thought of losing 
money gives you bad dreams. 

What to do? 

Risk. First, reconcile yourself to the fact that 
there's risk in any investment, and the greater the 
risk, the greater the possibility of profit or loss. 
Then decide how much risk you can live with. 

Most investors compromise by diversifying 
among investments to even out the ups and downs. 

Diversification. Diversify into what? Stocks? 


Bonds? Mutual funds? Money market funds? The 
answer to these questions depends entirely on 
your tolerance for risk. And it's at this point that 
you should start researching your options, and 
finding a professional adviser. 

For more information. A good place to 
start is asking for MetLife's free Life Advice™ 
brochure, /nvesting for the First Time. \t’s written 
expressly for the novice investor, covers the 
basic ground and tells you where to get more 
help. For your free copy, call your local MetLife 
representative, or 1-800-MetLife (ext. 4). Or visit 
our website at www.metlife.com. We'll help you 
make sense of it all. 
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Fish Are 
Jumpin’ 


The Marlins reach the 
Fall Classic by upsetting 
tradition and the Braves 


By STEVE WULF 
N THE BEGINNING WAS THE LETTER CAR- 
rier. When the brand-new Florida Mar- 
lins held their first open tryout six years 
ago, a stout 36-year-old mailman named 

Joe Ciccarone showed up in a Cubs cap and 

a softball jersey to audition at shortstop. At 

the time, Ciccarone told Gordon Edes of 

the Fort Lauderdale Sun-Sentinel, “When 
the Marlins win the World Series for the 
first time in the year 2011, I'll be able to tell 
my kids I was at their first tryout.” 
Ciccarone didn’t make the team and 
may have made a terrible prediction. Last 
week the nouveau riche Marlins took the 
National League championship from the 
vaunted Atlanta Braves to become, at only 
five years of age, the freshest team ever to 
make the World Series. Of course, they are 
also the first wild-card team ever to qualify 
for the Fall Classic, which makes them the 
pariahs of purists. And they benefited from 
home-plate umpire Eric Gregg’s unusual 
strike zone in Game 5, when he gave new 
meaning to the baseball terms expansion 
and realignment. And they literally tried to 
buy the pennant with the $89 million own- 
er Wayne Huizenga shelled out for free 
agents last winter. 


But who’s going to quibble? - 
Certainly nobody in South Florida, 
where residents are suddenly gaga 


over Bo(nilla), Co(nine) and 
Mo(ises Alou), and where * 
readers of the Miami Herald 
were treated toa Wednes- 
day, Oct. 15, front page 
devoted entirely to 
the Marlins. 

In truth, the wir 
Marlins do deserve to 
represent the NL in the Se- 
.ries because they showed ex- 
femplary grit in defeating the 
“Braves in six games. “They talk 
sabout the money we spent, that 
2we bought a championship,” said 
Florida ace Kevin Brown after 


> 










SCHOOL’S OUT: The Marlins celebrate their surprising victory over the Braves in Atlanta 


beating the Braves 7-4 in Game 6 in At- 
lanta. “No, this was all heart and the re- 
lentless pursuit of a goal.” 

Brown provided a good deal of that 
heart, winning Games | and 6 and battling a 
stomach flu in between. With a 4-run lead af- 
ter six innings of the eventual clincher, Flori- 
da manager Jim Leyland tried to take the 
weakened Brown out of the game, but the 
pitcher threw a respectful fit, 
and Leyland acquiesced. 

Even when the tying run 
came to the plate with 
two outs in the ninth, 
Leyland kept him in 
there, feeling Brown 
deserved to be on the 
field when the final out was made. 
When Chipper Jones hit into a force for 
that out, Brown and catcher Charles John- 
son and then the whole team became 

one big, joyous school of fish. 
The tableau last Tues- 
day night at Turner Field in 
Atlanta had a richness that 
had nothing to do with 
Huizenga’s money. There was Bobby 
Bonilla hugging Leyland, his old Pitts- 
burgh manager. There was rookie pitcher 
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Livan Hernandez, the Cuban defector who 
was the NLCS mvp, climbing into a knot of 
Marlin fans in the stands and shouting two 
of the few English words he knows, “World 
Series! World Series!” And an hour after 
the game, there was Huizenga taking a vic- 
tory lap around the bases. 

The richest Marlin fan was no happier 
than one of the team’s poorest fans. Miriam 
Hernandez, the mother Livan left behind 
in Cuba, can’t afford a radio strong enough 
to pick up the broadcasts of her son’s 
games, so she relies on a man who lives 
four floors below her to shout up the play- 
by-play. After Game 5, in which her son 
struck out 15 Braves to outduel Greg Mad- 
dux and win 2-1, she told the Herald, “God 
has touched his hands. How much I would 
give to be able to hug him.” 

Among the 51,982 in attendance at Pro 
Player Stadium that night was the 41-year- 
old letter carrier. “It’s unbelievable what the 
Marlins have done,” says Ciccarone. “Peo- 
ple all along my route can’t stop talking 
about them. They certainly made a liar out 
of me. Then again, if | was the shortstop in- 
stead of Edgar Renteria, they wouldn't be in 
the World Series this year.” —With reporting 
by Greg Aunapu/Miami 
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THE SOLE 9 SUCCESS. Prime time's favorite 


detective is back in the new dramatic series Michael Hayes 
This time Coruso may seem more relaxed. Why? Because he's 
wearing Florsheim Comfortech” shoes. For the long days on 
the set. the superior fit and extra padding of these stylish 
casuals keep David feeling comfortable. 


FLORSHEIM 


http//wwwflorsheim.com. For locations call 1-800-446-3500 














All You | 
Need Is ' 
Ruffles 


Its a good time to be a 
McCartney. First, STELLA 
MCCARTNEY'S debut show for 
the French fashion house 
Chloé drew kind reviews, and 
not just from Mom and Dad, 
who led the standing ovation 
when Stella came out to take 
her bows. They must have hada 


parental sixth sense. “The part that terrified me 
most was just walking down that runway,” said 
Stella afterward. Critics described McCartney's 


Doing Well By 
Looking Bad 


Some stars age gracefully. Others 
use every means in their power to 
prolong youth by focusing on its 
companions: beauty and desirabili- 
ty. Still others fade out of sight. 
But JON VOIGHT has chosen a 
fourth route. He has embraced his 
outer homeliness. Voight, 58, has 
come a long way since he played 
Rolf in Broadway's original Sound 
of Music, or even since his Oscar- 
winning turn as the archetypal 
'70s-sensitive guy in Coming 
Home. In Anaconda, Heat and U- 
Turn, Voight has proved he can be 
as scrofulous and evil as the next 
bad guy. But it takes some effort. 
“For Heat | was in the makeup chair 
for four hours,” says Voight, who 
sought a “fungal quality” for his 
skin. “When I first arrived on the 
set, a guy went up to my makeup 
artist and said, ‘I used to drive for 
Jon. What happened—drugs?’” 
Voight admits it was initially diffi- 
cult to let go of his leading-man sta- 
tus. “But | just determined that | 
wasn’t going through face-lifts,” he 
says. “I decided to use my jowls 
and wrinkles.” Maybe more actors 
should try it. After a slightly slow 
period in the early "90s, his movie 
career has heated up. An added 
bonus: his daughter ANGELINA 
JOLIE—who can be ogied in Playing 
God—may now safely assume the 
mantle of family sex symbol. 













Aging in Anaconda 
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Hideous in Heat 
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Unalluring in U-Turn 
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Move over, Dad 





By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


; lacy, feminine clothes as a “hap- 
py hodgepodge” of pieces with 
“gentle flourishes” —not unlike 
what some generous souls say 
> about PAUL MCCARTNEY'S mu- 
sical compositions. His latest, 
? Standing Stone, took four years 
* to write. It's a “symphonic 
= poem” that also had its debut 
* last week, at London’s Royal 
Albert Hall. He too got standing 
ovations, although many crit- 
ics branded the work dull. The 
album is currently No. 1 on the 
Billboard classical charts in the 
U.S. Happiest of all must be LINDA MCCARTNEY, 
for whom these were the first two public appear- 
ances since her recent bout with breast cancer. 





. 
Bodyguard Joins Fray 
TREVOR REES-JONES, the 
only survivor of the most 
infamous car accident ever 
to take place in France, 
may not recall much about 
it, but does not want to 
be forgotten when it 
comes to recompense. He 
has joined the families of 
the other victims, includ- 
ing Diana’s, in becoming 
what’s known as a “civil 

. party” to the investigation. This means that if charges are 

| filed and damages awarded, he will share them. He will also 

= have access to all court papers and can’t be interrogated by 

‘investigators without his lawyer. Prevailing medical opin- 

« zion suggests he won't remember any more anyway. 





Tina Louise will al 
ways be remem- 


Fifty years after 

he did it first, he 

did it again. Chuck 

Yeager, the endur 

ing symbol of fly- 

boy coolheaded- 

ness under pressure, broke 

the sound barrier again, in an 

a F-15. It was a farewell sonic 

boom for the 74-year-old 

\ who has retired from military 

. flying. “I just decided to go 

= out on top, rather than wait 
for some doctor to ground 

= me,” he said. Not that 

= grounding would be all bad 
The following day, a British 
pilot broke the speed of 
sound in a land vehicle 


bered as Ginger 
the Gilligan’s Is 
land castaway 
with a case of 





evening gowns, but these 
days she has more serious 
concerns. Louise has written 
a memoir, Sunday, published 
by Golden Books’ adult divi- 
sion. It details the bad time 
she had when her very young 
mother put her in boarding 
school. “Writing it was a 
healing process for me,” she 
says. “But I also want par- 
ents to buy it and share it 
with their teenagers.” 
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An Era of Tiny Commotions 


From the NEA Four to the campaign-finance scandals, the 90s are the downsized decade 


OU’VE HEARD OF THE HOLLYWOOD TEN, THE LITTLE ROCK 
Nine and the Chicago Seven. By fate or design or bad 
luck, they came to embody their tumultuous times, as we 
social commentators like to say: the McCarthy era, the 
end of enforced racial segregation, the street riots of the 1960s. But 
have you heard of the NEA Four? A generation from now, histori- 
ans may see that hapless quartet as embodying the less than tu- 
multuous times of the 1990s. For this is the era of tiny commotions. 

The NEA Four are “performance artists” to whom, several 
years ago, the National Endowment for the Arts awarded gov- 
ernment grants. The most famous of the performers, Karen 
Finley, thrilled audiences by coating herself in chocolate and 
doing highly inventive autoerotic ex- 
ercises with sweet potatoes. Some 
members of Congress, worried per- 
haps about the inevitable outcry from 
the tuber-rights community, deemed 
this an unworthy expenditure of tax 
dollars. The grants were rescinded— 
and a cause was born. The martyrs 
came ready-made, as did the name 
with the capitalized numeral Four, 
lending their cause a portentous air. 

The subsequent controversy roiled 
artists, politicians, the a.c.L.u., the 
courts and editorial writers, who saw in 
it the clash of titanic forces. The villain in 
the melodrama was the government. It 
can haul you before congressional com- 
mittees and ruin your career, as it did to 
the Hollywood Ten. It can threaten you with jail time on trumped- 
up charges, as it did to the Chicago Seven. It can bar you from 
going to your local high school, as it did to the Little Rock Nine. 

And now, in the 90s, what has the government done? It has 
looked upon a woman who tried to turn herself into a yam- 
flavored candy bar and ... censored her? Jailed her? Deported 
her? No, no: it decided not to give her money. 

This is why I say the NEA Four will come to define the 
decade. Our complaints, our controversies, our commotions 
and our causes have grown so small. We all know about corpo- 
rate downsizing, but who would have thought that in the ’90s, 
everything else would get downsized too? The country is so 
short on big things—heroes, villains, conflicts—that we’ve had 
to inflate little things and pretend they're big. Our statesmen 
used to revile Hitler, Mussolini, the godless Reds—large and 
sinister enemies who wanted to take over the world. Now the 
the focus of evil in American life is ... the tobacco industry. The 
fellows who make cigarettes may be—indeed are—menda- 
cious, but they do produce a legal product that earlier genera- 
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tions found alternately pleasurable and obnoxious but never 
evil. Our parents and our grandparents worried about polio 
epidemics. Today the great public-health crisis is the second- 
hand smoke from thy neighbor's Marlboro. 

Consider too the latest scandal to stimulate our hyperstimu- 
lated political class. Newt Gingrich tells us the campaign-finance 
scandals are “worse than Watergate,” and the huge investigative 
resources thrown around suggest that many people agree. Wa- 
tergate involved burglaries, hush money, vast invasions of per- 
sonal privacy and the manipulation of the nation’s intelligence 
apparatus against American citizens. Attorney General Janet 
Reno is now worried whether the President and Vice President 
é used a phone in an inappropriate room 
$ to solicit money for an inappropriate 
8 bank account controlled by the wrong 
4 arm of their re-election campaign. Did 
§ someone abscond with the cash? Hire 

hookers or hit men? No: it was used to 
buy ads on TV. 

If there is a casualty in the finance 
scandals, it will be the Clinton Admin- 
istration, and there is some justice in 
this. President Clinton is the master of 
the tiny commotion. Few Presidents 
have thought so small while talking so 
big. To quote from his State of the 
Union address: America faces “a chal- 
lenge as great as any in our peacetime 
history.” He didn’t say what that chal- 
lenge was precisely, but you got a 

sense of its actual size when he unrolled the itty-bitty initiatives 
he proposed to meet it: V-chips, for example, and a White 
House conference on brain development. To the barricades! 

The President specializes in transforming the trivial into the 
monumental, but he can easily reverse the process. For cen- 
turies Westerners have looked with exhilaration to the new 
millennium. How disappointed they would be to learn that it’s 
going to happen during the Clinton Administration. The Pres- 
ident’s Millennium Project marks this epochal event with cele- 
brations appropriate for a county fair. He will launch a new 
boys’ choir, air a series of millennium-minute TV commercials 
and send photographers to the hinterland to snap pictures. 

This isn’t exactly what Nostradamus had in mind. But so 
what? An era of tiny commotions—lacking great challenges and 
scandals, villains and causes—affords us a rare respite from the 
storms of history. Surely over the horizon some large commo- 
tions loom, and when they arrive, we'll marvel at our current 
capacity to make something out of nothing. So pass the choco- 
late and sweet potatoes, and let the good times roll. a 
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WELCOME 
TO CIVILIZATION 


(YOUR DRINK IS WAITING) 











